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EDITORIAL 
Security vs. the Challenge of a Vital Life 


Dr. Lincoln T. Work, F.A.LC. 
Consulting Engineer, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., and 
retiring president of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


“To have and to hold.” 


THIS world, troubled by the un- 


sg 


settled relation between nations, 
we have developed in undue measure 
a great feeling of the need for security. 
Rented homes for which a monthly 
expenditure must continue to be 
made; large corporations which must 
keep their labor costs in line with vol- 
ume of business and which are parti- 
cularly sensitive at their present high 
break-even levels; rapid technologic 
advance which may quickly render the 
old business obsolete: these are tre- 
mendous forces beside which the iu- 
dividual is but a pygmy. Though a 
person may rise or fall in a situation 
beyond his control, these forces are of 
no greater magnitude than were those 
faced by hardy pioneers who opened 
up this country. On the other hand, 
there are new forces of social respon- 
sibility which help to alleviate the 
impact of sudden change today. It 
might be well to put this subject of 
security in its proper place. 

The feeling of a need for security 
in industry is quite general. In re- 
cent years, surveys of labor have listed 
job security as being more important 
than pay. The guaranteed minimum 
annual is being pressed by 


unions. One of the major questions 


wage 
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of the young technical graduate, when 
considering a position, has to do with 
the stability of the job. A large, 
diversified business or a new business 
with a promising future possesses ele- 
ments of attractiveness in this regard. 
Fven the young graduate is interested 
An- 


nuities with vested rights are a sell- 


in insurance and in annuities. 
ing point for a company. As the years 
pass, technical men tend to become 
more dependent on security. Some 
leave industry for teaching positions, 
with security as one of the major 
considerations, In spite of the present 
scales of pay for technical people, 
taxes and living costs make difficult 
the accumulation of a reserve to meet 
the real security needs of a person 
who has family responsibilities. The 
speed with which technology is devel- 
oping creates a demand for those who 
are skilled in the newer aspects of 
science and its applications. As some 
men age, they fail to keep abreast of 
their field, and they become obsolete 
before retirement is due. And, final- 
ly, the value of a man so often lies in 


a narrow specialized knowledge of a 
particular technology that he concen- 
trates on it at the expense of a broader 


view. 
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The consequences of these factors 
are serious. Men lose perspective of 


The 


fear of losing a job dominates their 


their proper place in society. 


thinking. An aggressive step to serve 
the company is not taken because the 
boss might not like it; yet that same 
boss may fail to promote the man 
because he is not forceful and aggres- 
sive. Stagnation in the job increases, 
since the mind is incapable of growth 
as hesitancy and indecision block it. 
with 
fellows wanes. The scientist gives up 


Interest in associating one’s 
his technical meetings, and does his 
day’s work as a chore. On the other 
hand, the man who matures without 
the inhibition of fear of insecurity 
will take the necessary steps for rea- 
sonable security — including insur- 
ance and reserves, keeping abreast of 
his field, associating with his fellows 
both in technical societies and in his 
community, and watching the growth 
trends of his broad field — and he 
will set his sights on a goal of growth 
for which he is fitted. 
cedure gets results and 


Such a pro- 
an attendant 
joy in doing his part in service to 
He will take the calculated 


risk, untrammeled by the fear of loss. 


man. 


He knows that men of his kind and 


his experience are in short supply, and 
he knows that he can start again, if 
need be, without too great a loss. He 
knows that this thing called security 
is but a will-of-the-wisp, and that the 
only real security lies in being strong. 
His is the self-reliance of the pioneers 
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who advanced carefully into the un- 
known, depending on themselves to 
meet circumstances as they arose, in 
the best way they knew, until they 
reached their goal. 


THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS is people, 
that they may grow and flourish. The 
program for the 1954 Annual Meet- 
ing is intended to aid in finding the 
way of life that leads to achievement. 
If this general program places secur- 
ity in its proper place, it will have 


interested in 


been worthwhile. 


(Note: Other papers presented at the 
Annual Meeting appear in this issue 
of THe CHEMIST.) 


AIC Luncheon 


The American Institute of Chem- 
ists will hold a luncheon on Thurs- 
day September 16, 1954, during the 
annual meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in New York, N.Y. 
Dr. E. J. Durham of New York Uni- 
versity will be honorary chairman at 
this luncheon; John Kotrady of the 
Texas Company will serve as chair- 
man. Dr. Wayne E. Kuhn of the 
Texas Company will speak on “Pro- 
fessional Standards and Attitude.” All 


AIC members are welcome. 


Announced: The appointment of 
Raymond Szymanowitz, F.A.1.C., as 
executive vice president of Acheson 
Industries, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


He formerly served as vice president. 
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International Relations in Chemistry 
Dr. William J. Sparks, Hon. AIC 


Director, Chemical Division, Standard Oil Development Company, 
Linden, N. J. 


(Acceptance address when Dr. Sparks was given the Gold Medal of Tug 
AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF CHEMisTs, May 14, 1954, at Asbury Park, N. J.) 


A’ A STUDENT at Indiana Univer- 

sity, I studied “Theory of Reli- 
gion” under Prof. Major, the father 
of the honorary chairman of this An- 
nual Meeting, Dr. Randolph Major. 
The facts of the course are largely 
forgotten, but they led to a philos- 
ophy of religion. I called it then 
“The of Concommitant 
Transmigration” ; Emerson 


Principle 
or, as 
said a hundred ago, “I can 
find in my biography a part of every 
book I read.”” That has come to mean 


to me that we as individuals are the 


years 


summation of all the experiences 
which we have shared with others. 
Professor Marvel taught me pa- 
tience and tolerance, and devotion 
to truth in science. Mr. Murphree 
has taught teamwork in organized 
research. With Bob and 
many others, I have shared in that 
great technical adventure, Butyl rub- 
ber. All of you, members of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, 
have shown me the value of friend- 


Thomas, 


ship. 

Fifteen years ago, my boss in the 
Department of Agriculture, Orville 
May, introduced me to the INstI- 
TUTE. In 1939, I became one of the 
forty-three life members. My faith in 
the membership of the INstiTUTE has 


multiplied as many of you have be- 


come my personal friends. I accept 
this Gold Medal as a symbol of what 
this organization is, what it stands 
for, what it will be in the future. Let 
us look to that future as related to 
the chemist and the world in which 
he lives. Can individual scientists and 
private organizations contribute to 
real international scientific coopera- 
tion? As chemists we must not forget 
what we owe to international co-op- 
eration in chemistry. 

We must adapt ourselves to an 
evolving world. We live in a nation 
dedicated to world cooperation. The 
U.N., N.A.T.O., F.O.A., and other 
cooperative agencies are powerful in- 
fluences in our lives today. Thirty 
years ago it was sufficient to say that 
“shall be to advance 
the profession of chemistry in the 
United States of America.” Today, 
that is not enough. 

Just one year and a day ago, your 
medalist for 1953, Dr. J. C. Warner, 
Hon.AIC., Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, said: 

“We must depend more and more 
on help from our professional people 
in finding solutions to our problems 
if we are to go forward and preserve 
our free society. We must assume a 
role of responsible leadership in world 
affairs.” Jake Warner went on to 


our objectives 


president of 
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say that it does not seem safe to 
trust the administration of a modern 
democratic state to men who are ig- 
norant of the methods of science and 
of its benefits to mankind. Today we 
have a simpler problem, namely, the 
encouragement of exchange of basic 
knowledge among chemists. (1) Are 
individual chemists going to play a 
part in international discussions of 
basic chemistry? (2) Can this type 
of international cooperation in chem- 
istry be carried out at the level of 
individual participation ? 
In regard to our first 
should individual chemists participate 
in international chemistry? Why not? 
They always have. In 1773, the great 
French chemist, pointed 
out the necessity for bringing to per- 


question, 


Lavoisier, 


fection the naming of chemical com- 
pounds, and started the development 
of an international language of chem- 


Dalton contributed 
and emphasized 


istry. In 1811, 
more in England 
the importance of combining weights 
of the elements. In 1869, Mendeleff, 
a Russian, carried it farther and clas- 
sified the elements into our interna- 
tional periodic table. In 1892, forty 
chemists from many nations met in 
Geneva and formulated fifty-two 
rules for naming chemical compounds. 
In 1930, systematic naming of or- 
ganic compounds was adopted on an 
international basis by official action 
of the Council of IUPAC, meeting 
in Belgium. The late Marston T. Bo- 
gert, former president of IUPAC, 
said that the universal nature of the 
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language of chemistry is no accident. 
Cooperation is necessary for progress, 
and language is the path it travels. 
Prof. Bogert carried much of the re- 
sponsibility for the continuing success 
of the International Union of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry. Others now 
active in its support are Albert Noyes, 
Roger Adams, Ernest Volwiler, and 
Don Keyes. 

Now, in regard to our second ques- 
tion, when talking of international 
cooperation in chemistry, let us not 
forget what we can get out of it. A 
friend of mine was recently asked to 
name the three most important chem- 
ical developments in the United 
States since the war. He named poly- 
ethylene, Dacron, and caprolactam fi- 
bers. Each of these, to a considerable 
extent, originated in a foreign coun- 
try. | could discuss these examples ia 
detail. However, as I stand among 
these honored guests, their own con- 
tributions appear even more impor- 
tant. 

Donald B. Keyes, president of The 
AIC, helped organize and manage the 
Technical Industrial Intelligence 
Committee of the joint chiefs of staff 
during the last war. This program 
made thousands of German technical 
reports available to the American 
Chemical Industry. 

Professor Carl S. 
member of one of the T.1.1.C. teams. 
He and John Livingston recognized 
the importance of the cold rubber 
process for making GR-S and pro- 
moted its successful use in the Ameri- 


Marvel was a 
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can synthetic rubber program. 

Dr. Egloff, the chairman of your 
medal committee, can well be proud 
of his company’s development of the 


platforming process for making high 


octane gasoline. That, too, was abet- 
ted by personal contacts in Germany. 
Dr. Randolph Major, honorary 
chairman of this annual meeting, con- 
tributed greatly to the development 
of antibiotics and to his company’s 
leadership in that field. The first an- 
tibiotic, penicillin, resulted from the 
work of Sir Alexander Fleming and 
Sir Howard Florey in England. 
The first tons of 
GR-S synthetic rubber made in this 
country were produced in the pilot 
plant of the Esso Standard Oil Com- 
pany in Baton Rouge. Mr. Murphree 
can tell you how important it was 


one-hundred 


for him to have personal knowledge 
of the earlier work in Europe. He is 
now president of the World Petro- 
leum Congress to be held next June 
in Italy. 

Finally, let us look at Butyl rub- 
ber. Michael Otto was brought to 
this country from Germany in 1932 
by Frank Howard, then president of 
the Standard Oil Development Com- 
pany. Otto and Bob Thomas made 
the first rubber-like polyisobutylene. 
Without that step, Butyl synthetic 
rubber could not have been discovered. 

These have been illustrations of the 
immediate past. Of the present, I 
quote Time Magazine of March 
29th: “The once broad stream of 
foreign scientists bringing their ideas 


and knowledge to the United States 
has almost run dry.” 

You see, in answer to our first two 
questions, historically, chemists of the 
world have worked together as in- 
dividuals. Each of us has a genealo- 
gical relationship in chemistry which 
can probably be traced back farther 
than our family trees. 1 am a disciple 
of Prof. Marvel. He, through Roger 
Adams, represents the Illinois branch 
of the Harvard School of Organic 
Chemistry, and so on, back through 
the history of science. 

The first world organization of 
chemists which grew out of these in- 
dividual relationships was the Inter- 
national Union of Chemistry. It was 
founded at the Chicago World’s Fair 
in 1893. This was succeeded by the 
International Union of Pure and Ap- 
plied Chemistry in 1919. Its object 
is to provide an organization to as- 
sure permanent cooperation between 
chemists of participating nations and 
to contribute to the advancement of 
chemistry. 

Last August, as a member of the 
United States delegation to the In- 
ternational Union of Pure and Ap- 
plied Chemistry in Stockholm, I 
found the technical discussions were 
informative and inspiring. The num- 
erous committees worked together 
unravelling the problems of defini- 
tion and communication. The meet- 
ing was a success. But to those re- 
sponsible for its future, there was a 
cloud. With the growth of science, 
the International Union has to “grow 
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up.”” Important is the problem of 
money. The Union is permanently 
supported by annual contributions 
from member nations. The total in- 
come of the International Union by 
member nations 
was $9,875 in 1950. This amount is 
barely sufficient to cover printing and 


contributions from 


postage expenses. Serving, as it does, 
all of the chemists of the world, 1U- 
PAC must have a permanent office 
and a permanent staff. This would 
require $30,000 or $40,000 per year. 

This modest proposal is not de- 
signed to change the traditional ac- 
tivities of the Union. It would pro- 
vide a center of expediting the work 
of forty Commissions. It assumes, of 
course, that the working members of 
these Commissions would continue 
their services on a voluntary basis as 
in the past. 

I have already discussed the devel- 
opment of a language of chemistry. 

As another example, the present 
objectives of the nine Commissions of 
the section on physical chemistry are: 

1. To promote and encourage the 
use of uniform selected symbols and 
terminology in the field of physical 
chemistry ; 

2. To promote and encourage the 
use of uniform selected values of the 
fundamental constants in physical 
chemistry ; 

3. To promote and encourage (a) 
the improvement and standardization 
of methods for measuring the physical 
properties of pure substances, and 
(6) the use of standard substances 
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for calibrating and checking in phys- 
ico-chemical measurements ; 

4+. To promote and encourage the 
use of uniform methods of describing 
physico-chemical phenomena involv- 
ing large molecules, including no- 
menclature, measurements of molecu- 
lar weight; 

5. To bring about international ac- 
cord in the standards, units, and con- 
stants of radioactivity ; 

6. To bring about international ac- 
cord in matters of nomenclature, the 
sign of single electrode potentials, 
standard values of electromotive force 
of reference cells, single electrode po- 
tentials, etc., in the field of electro- 
chemistry ; 

7. To bring about international ac- 
cord in the field of experimental ther- 
mochemistry, in the selection of values 
for the heats of formation, entropy, 
and free energy of formation of ap- 
substances for 


propriate reference 


tabulations of values of chemical 
thermodynamic properties; 
8. To bring about international ac- 


cord in matters pertaining to the 


form of presentation and publication 
of infrared, ultraviolet, Raman and 
mass spectral data, nomenclature in 
this field; 

9. To strive for agreement on both 
experimental ap- 


theoretical and 
proaches to studies of kinetics of 
chemical reactions. 

I could read the objectives of the 
other thirty-one Commissions of the 
International Union of Pure and Ap- 


plied Chemistry, but I think this will 
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show that they deal similarly with ba- 
sic scientific cooperation. The Union 
must not be confused in objectives, 
tradition, or cost with the broader 
ideas of cooperation 
with which we have become acccus- 
tomed. For example, such broad in- 


international 


ternational cooperation is carried out 
in almost every field of human en- 
deavor and the cost is high—about 
$300 for every man, and 
child in the United States. However, 
basic scientific cooperation must come 
about through the voluntary individ- 
ual efforts of devoted scientists of all 
friendly nations. That is the history 
of cooperation in chemistry. It has 


woman, 


always been successful. 

The United States delegation at 
Stockholm unanimously agreed that 
the spirit of cooperation resides in 
individuals, that every chemist should 
be given the opportunity to partici- 
pate according to his desires. In our 
country this might be done through 
action of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. This was seriously considered 
last year, with the full support of the 
then-president of the American Chem- 
Society, Farrington Daniels. 
However, positive action by the 
American Chemical Society in this 
field presents difficulties to an organ- 
already overburdened with 


ical 


ization 
many responsibilities. 

Alden Emery, executive secretary 
of the American Chemical Society, 
has discussed this in the September 21, 
1953, issue of Chemical & Engineer- 


ing News. He said, “It is inevitable 
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now that few scientists find that any 
one society and any one publication 
fully meet their needs. Current trends 
make it almost essential for every 
man in our profession to belong to 
at least two societies, and usually 
more.” 

In the March 15, 1954 issue of 
Chemical & Engineering News, we 
asked for suggestions for solutions of 
these problems of the International 
Union of Pure and Applied Chemis- 
try. The replies indicated wide in- 
terest in creation of a society for 
support of international scientific re- 
lations. That would not be incompat- 
ible with the views expressed by Mr. 
Emery. I now quote item 8 of the ob- 
jectives of THe AMERICAN INsTI- 
TUTE OF CHEMISTS: 

“To cooperate with all the agencies 
serving chemistry to make the profes- 
sion of chemistry a powerful factor in 
the advancement of intellectual and 
material progress in the United States 
of America to the end that this nation 
shall assume its rightful place as a 
leader among the nations of the world 
in scientific thought and accomplish- 
ment.” 

That was written thirty years ago. 
Prophetic, isn’t it? The United States 
has assumed leadership among all na- 
the world in chemical 
thought and chemical accomplishment. 
Having attained that leadership, we 
must face the responsibilities that go 
with it. How are we to do this— 
through further government action, 
or through voluntary individual sup- 
port of the International Union of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry. That 


tions of 
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is our problem. 

| believe that all of the chemical 
organizations in this country should 
join together to support exchange of 
chemical knowledge among friendly 
nations. 

Members and THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


guests of 


Dir. Sparks’ 


D* E. V. Murpuree, president 
of the Standard Oil Develop- 


ment Company, spoke on Dr. Sparks’ 


achievements, when Dr. Sparks re- 
ceived the Gold Medal of Tue 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, 
May 14, 1954, at Asbury Park, N. J. 
The biographical information given in 
Dr. Murphree’s talk covered essen- 
tially the information below: 

Dr. Sparks was born in Wilkin- 
son, Indiana, February 26, 1905. He 
received the A.B. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, in 1926, thereafter 
going to work with the Sherwin Wil- 
liams Paint Company in Chicago 
(1926-1929). He then returned to 
Indiana University for the M.A. de- 
gree (1929). Following this, he 
joined R. & H. Electrochemicals (lat- 
er E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.) 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y. In 1934 he 
went to the University of Lllinois 
for further graduate study, where he 
received the Ph.D. in chemistry in 
1936. That year he joined the Esso 
Laboratories of Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Company, where he remained 
until 1939. During that time he was 
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—I am truly grateful for the honor 
which you have bestowed upon me in 
awarding this 1954 Gold Medal of 
the INstiruTE and also for this op- 
portunity of discussing with you a 
problem of deep concern to profes- 


sional chemists. 


Achievements 


especially active in the field of poly- 
mers. 

For a brief period in 1939-40, Dr. 
Sparks acted as principal chemist and 
chief of the Oil and Protein Division 
of the Northern Regional Research 
Illinois. In 
Standard 


Laboratories, in Peoria, 
1940, he 


Oil Development Company to resume 


returned to the 


his role in the development of syn- 
thetic rubber, and here he has re- 
mained. In 1940, he was made as- 
sistant director of the Chemical Di- 
vision; in 1945, he became associate 
director; in 1946, director. In 1952 
he became coordinator of exploratory 
research of Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Company. 

Back in the early thirties, in one 
of his first technical assignments, Dr. 
Sparks made several technical discov- 
eries which particularly stand 
in the light of present day chemistry. 


out 


In an investigation of the chemistry 
of hydrogen peroxide, for example, he 
discovered its profound effect on the 
germination of seeds, even under en- 
where seeds 


vironmental conditions 


were not supposed to germinate. This 
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observation is considered of great 
scientific importance, though it has 
gone more or less unnoticed by agri- 
cultural workers. Moreover, he made 
basic observations on the use of hy- 
drogen peroxide in baking. Likewise 
in his early work, he succeeded in 
making a hard resin from 
acrolein, an unsaturate which did not 


clear, 


assume commercial importance until 
two decades later. 

During his early period of experi- 
mental activity with the Standard 
Oil Company, Bill 
Sparks played a key role, as co-in- 
ventor with R. M. Thomas, in the 
development of Butyl rubber, the iso- 


Development 


butylene - isoprene low - temperature 
copolymer which was later to play 
such an important part in the nation’s 
gigantic synthetic rubber program. 
(To date there have been over a bil- 
lion inner tubes manufactured from 
Butyl rubber.) This development also 
introduced to American chemical in- 
dustry a radical departure in commer- 
cial operations, a continuous polymeri- 
zation conducted at -110°F. in large- 
scale equipment. 

Among other polymers of note that 
he pioneered in the late 30’s and early 
40’s were two types which later as- 
sumed commercial importance. The 
first, which he unexplainedly called 
“T-132,” was a high styrene-isoprene 
emulsion copolymer, a forerunner of 
the artificial leather and shoe-sole 
type resins of present day importance. 
The second was a thermoplastic, film- 
forming copolymer of isobutylene and 


styrene of low temperature origin 
known as “S-Resin.” This resin of- 
fers significant practical promise and 
has been brought to the semi-commer- 
cial stage. 

Even while at the Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratories he 
could not escape his love of large 
molecules. There, with other scientists, 
he did some of the original work on 


high molecular weight polyamide re- 


sins from drying oils, these later fig- 


uring in some key industrial develop- 
ments. 


Even after being drawn into the 
whirl of technical administration, Bill 
Sparks has continued to hone his keen 
appetite for scientific discoveries and 
this very interest has continued to in- 
spire those technical men around him. 
Possessing a full understanding of the 
technical man as a scientific thinker, 
and of the challenge of a dynamic 
petrochemicals industry, his leader- 
ship is recognized and respected by 
all who come in contact with him. 


Professional Interests 


Bill Sparks’ devotion to the fur- 
therance of the chemical profession 
and to the welfare of his fellow scien- 
tists has been both amazing and in- 
spiring. Amazing because of his in- 
exhaustible ability to be active in so 
many professional societies at the same 
time, and inspiring because of his in- 
satiable interest in raising the pro- 
fessional status of the chemist and his 
society. Even more remarkable it is 
when cognizance is taken of the de- 
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manding technical effort necessitated 
by the key role which he plays in the 
immense industrial society to which 
he belongs. (Already he has been re- 
sponsible for over a hundred journal 
and patent publications.) Few persons 
have been able to contribute simul- 
taneously to their science and to their 
profession so profusely. 

The chain of Bill Sparks’ society 
activities goes back to the early thir- 
ties when, as an active member of 
the Western New York Section, he 
was also editor of its publication, the 
Double Bond. Later he took an ac- 
tive hand in the North Jersey Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, where he held the post of chair- 
man (1946-47). Since 1942 he has 
served without interruption as a na- 
tional councilor of the American 
Chemical Society. He served on the 
Committee on New Constitution and 
By-laws (1947) and the Nominations 
and Elections Committee (1947-51) 
of the national society, including the 
chairmanship of the latter committee 
in 1950. As a rubber technologist of 
note, it is fitting that he should have 
been active in both the Rubber Di- 
vision and in the High Polymer For- 
um of the ACS. In 1949, he was 
chairman of the latter group, and 
was director of the former in 1951. 

Also in 1951, Bill Sparks met even 
greater challenges in furthering the 
professional aims of his societies by 
playing key roles in world-wide scien- 
tific conclaves which took place that 
year. He was chairman of the pro- 
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gram committee which helped to plan 
and execute the gigantic and spec- 
tacularly successful 75th Anniversary 
Diamond Jubilee meeting of the 
American Chemical Society in New 
York that fall, and he served on the 
United States Delegation to the 
XVIth Conference of Pure and Ap- 
plied Chemistry which ran concur- 
rently. 

Through the years, Bill Sparks has 
maintained a keen THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
In 1945-46 he was named councilor of 
the New York Chapter. He has like- 
wise had an active part in the IN- 
STITUTE’S New Jersey Chapter. Aft- 
er the war, his devotion to things 
professional led him on occasion to 
Washington where he is active in the 
affairs of the National Research 
Council, Division of Chemistry and 
1952 he 
was appointed vice-chairman, and for 


interest in 


Chemical Technology. In 


a while served as acting chairman of 
that group. In 1953, he became chair- 
man of the NRC Chemistry and 
Chemical Technology Division. 
During the summer of 1953, Bill 
Sparks spent several weeks on a scien- 
tific tour of several European coun- 
tries. One of his technical responsibil- 
ities on this trip was to serve as head 
of the U. S. Delegation to the Inter- 
national Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry in Stockholm, Sweden. 
As if this were not enough, Bill 
Sparks has found time to keep up ac- 
tive membership contacts with the 
Society of Chemical Industry, the 
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American Petroleum Institute, the 
Association of Research Directors, 
the Armed Forces Chemical Associa- 
tion, the National Farm Chemurgic 
Council, The Chemists’ Club of New 
York, and the Cosmos Club of Wash- 
ington. Last but not least, since col- 
lege days Bill Sparks was always to 
be found whenever there was an Al- 
pha Chi 
within travelling distance. 

Few chemists have ever nurtured a 


Sigma meeting anywhere 


stronger urge to serve his society, or 
to dedicate his skills to the benefac- 
tion of the professional medium in 
which he dwelt than has Bill Sparks. 


His friends know and marvel at his 
warm understanding of his colleagues’ 
problems, and of his desire to extend 
his assistance to any who will seek it. 
But among his most intimate asso- 
ciates there is a common understand- 
ing of a quality of vision which does 
much to establish him in the esteem 
of all; whenever confronted with a 
professional decision there is ever- 
present in his mind, “What will this 
contribute to society at large?’ That 
indelible principle has been a beacon 
light which has guided him through 
the unchartered gulf of scientific ex- 
ploration. 


fir. William Joseph Sparks 


Dr. Carl S. Marvel 


Professor of Organic Chemistry, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


(Presented when the AIC Gold Medal was awarded to Dr. Sparks, May 14. 


1954.) 

T 1S a pleasure to tell you of an In- 

diana farm boy who has become 
an international figure among chem- 
ists. | have known him since he en- 
tered our Graduate College approx- 
imately twenty years ago and worked 
with me in the laboratory next to 
my office. We thus became acquainted 
and has 
lasted. 

The fact that our medalist is “Bill” 
to all his friends and associates is sig- 
nificant. He is a sincere and friendly 
man who likes people and can com- 
mand their respect while at the same 
time remaining on a level with them. 
His ability and his sincerity have set 


the friendship so formed 
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him apart as a leader without making 
him unapproachable. 

Bill comes from a family which 
traces its ancestry in this country to 
pre-Revolutionary days. He went to 
a small school and from early spring 
to late fall he had farm work compet- 
ing with school for his energy. When 
he finished high school he was told he 
could have a car and work on the 
farm, or he could go to college. He 
went to [Indiana University where he 
made an excellent record as a stu- 
dent, chemistry 
classes. 

It may be interesting to note that 
his chief competitor for top honors 


especially in his 
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in chemistry there was a young lady 
who later became his wife. At that 
stage they were friendly rivals and 
no more. Strangely enough both ob- 
tained jobs with the same company 
in Niagara Falls. Neither knew the 
other was to work with this company 
until they reported for duty. Their 
first date came from an accidental 
meeting at the Canadian Falls. They 
thus reversed the usual practice of 
getting married and going to see 
Niagara Falls; they first went to 
Niagara Falls and then were married. 

The early 30’s were not prosperous 
days in this country, but these two 
held their jobs during the depression 
and managed to save enough money 
to give them courage to return to 
school for graduate training, which 
they had decided was needed for ad- 
vancement in research careers. 

Bill is a hard worker and primarily 
an experimentalist. He plans his work 
to get the maximum information from 
each experiment. This trait has always 
helped him use his time efficiently and 
has made it possible for him to ac- 


complish more than most of us and 


still find time for a variety of in- 
terests outside his job. It was a 
pleasure to see Bill gain confidence in 
himself as a graduate student. He 
found he could solve a challenging 
chemical problem and this experience 
gave him a sort of confidence which 
has helped him with other types of 
problems. 

their 


He and his wife finished 


graduate study at approximately the 
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same time. They came to New Jer- 
sey where they have had successful 
careers as chemists. In addition, they 
have a family of four children, two 
girls and two boys. Bill likes to play 
as well as to work. Although he had 
taken up golf at Niagara Falls he 
did not get much time for practice 
at Illinois; his score (in the 80's) 
shows that he either is a natural golf- 
er or he did practice more than | 
thought. He also plays a good game 
of poker and on more than one oc- 
casion has demonstrated to the chem- 
ists assembled at various conferences 
that he the 
chance very well. 

When Bill first bought his present 
house and there was work to be done 


understands laws of 


in the yard, he found someone to do 
it, saying that he left the farm to 
avoid that sort of thing. Now, how- 
ever, he is developing into an inter- 
ested flower gardener, even if he does 
not boast of this accomplishment. I 
doubt if Bill would say that one of 
his hobbies is bird watching, but he 
has such expeditions and 
even carried a pair of binoculars oa 
the last trip. It is only fair to say 
that on most of these trips he has 


been on 


gone along primarily to visit with the 
more avid “birders.” 

Bill is a man who is intensely in- 
terested in chemistry and chemists. 
He has taken an active part in the 
activities of the American Chemical 
Society, working through the whole 
range of its activities from local sec- 
tion, the rubber and polymer divi- 





Dr. E. V. Murphree, Dr. Egloff, Dr. Sparks, Dr. W ork 


sions, to important national commit- 
tee jobs where he has helped with 
the policy making decision for the 
Society. He played an important part 
in the 75th Anniversary Jubilee meet- 
the American Chemical So- 
ciety. It was at this time he became 


ing of 


active in the Union of Pure and Ap- 
plied Chemistry which has led him 
to his present prominent place in the 
furtherance of the science at an in- 
ternational level. His devotion to the 
profession led him to accept the chair- 


manship of the National Research 


Council Division of Chemistry and 
Chemical Technology which is now 
demanding his attention. 

All of these jobs have been accept- 
ed by Bill because he likes chemists 
and chemistry. He is unselfish with 
his talents, using them freely for the 
benefit of others. We need more men 
with his broad vision. It is indeed 
proper that THe AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF CHEMISTS, whose aim is to 
further the interest of chemists, has 


seen fit to honor this man. 


Citation To Dr. Sparks 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, Hon.AIC 


Past President of The American Institute of Chemists and Chairman of the 


Jury of Medal 
aie R achievements in the science 


of chemistry are outstanding con- 
and are in 


tributions to mankind, 


themselves more than enough to merit 


Award for 1954 


this Award. But your unselfish devo- 


tion to the problems of the chemist 
and to his betterment have greatly 
broadened your field of accomplish- 
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ment. Your name is a most illustrious 
addition to the roster of recipients of 
the Gold Medal Award. 

It is with sincere pleasure that, on 
behalf of THe AMERICAN INsTI- 
ruTE OF CHeEmists, I present its 
Gold Medal to you, William Joseph 
Sparks, “An eminent chemist who has 
striven unceasingly for promotion of 
the science of chemistry and the pro- 
fessional advancement of the chem- 


ist. 


International Congress: Of In- 
dustrial Chemistry, to be held in 
Brussels, Belgium, September 11-19, 
1954. For information: X XVII Con- 
gres de Chimie Industrielle, Comite 
d’Organisation, 32, rue Joseph II, 
Brussels, Belgium. 


Speaker: Dr. Joseph W. E. Har- 
risson, F.A.1.C., who spoke on “The 
Fate and Safety of Potassium Sodium 
Copper Chlorophyllin” at the Sympo- 
ium on Chlorophyll, before the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, Kansas City, 
Missouri. A four-page brochure de- 
picting some phases of the work is 
available from Dr. Harrisson at La- 
Wall & Harrisson, 1921 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Wall, 


Flore.ice E. 
F.A.L.C., consultant, cosmetics, tech- 
nical writing, 210 East 68th St., New 
York 21, N. Y., to give a course in 
cosmetology, July 19-23, at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


To 


Texas: 
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MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Process Development, Control 


and Pilot 


Organic 


Laboratory Plant Studies 


Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th St. New York 3, New York 


Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 





Honored: Dr. Harry N. Holmes, 
Hon.AIC, 
chemistry in Oberlin College, former 
president of the American Chemical 


protessor emeritus ot 


Society, and AIC councilor, who re- 
ceived the first Kendall Company 
Award in Colloid Chemistry, March 
27th, in Kansas City, Mo., during 
the 125th national meeting of the 
American Society. Dr. 
Holmes isolated vitamin A in 1937, 
and introduced into this country the 
chromat- 


Chemical 


laboratory technique of 
ography, among many other achieve- 
ments. He has the 1951 
Gold Medal of THe AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHeEmisTs, the Oberlin 
Alumnae Medal for 
service, and the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from Westminster College. 


received 


distinguished 


Promotion: For Marshall W. 
Mead, F.A.I.C., who is now produc- 
tion superintendent, Columbus Plant, 
of Oldbury Electro-Chemical Com- 
pany, Columbus, Mississippi. He was 
formerly chief analytical chemist for 
Oldbury at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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servicing a variety of industries and agriculture. 
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How Celite Mineral Fillers make a product free-flowing .. . 
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Keeping fertilizers "On the if un’ 


CHECK LIST OF PRODUCT 
BENEFITS OBTAINABLE 
AT LITTLE COST WITH 
CELITE MINERAL FILLERS 


REALIZING their product is one 
that cannot “cake-up” and still survive 
in a competitive market, leading pro- 
ducers of fertilizer use one of the Celite 
Mineral Fillers as a standard “anti- 
caking” ingredient. 

The ability of Celite Fillers to keep a 
product free-flowing results from their 


high absorption properties and unique 
diatom structure—properties which 
make them unusually effective safe- 
guards against caking in deliquescent 
materials, They are two of the unusual 
physical characteristics that adapt these 
diatomaceous silica powders to numer- 
ous industrial uses. 


THESE CELITE PROPERTIES BENEFIT MANY TYPES OF PRODUCTS 


Because of their inertness and great bulk per 
unit of weight, Celite Mineral Fillers make 
ideal bulking agents for powders and pastes. 
Their tiny multi-shaped particles interlace to 
stiffen and strengthen admixtures. The mi- 
croscopically small facets of these particles 
diffuse light so effectively that they can be 
utilized to impart any desired degree of flat- 
ness to a surface film. Their light, porous 
nature improves suspension, helps prevent 





segregation. And their porous, thin-walled 
cellular structure imparts a delicate non- 
scratching abrasive action. 

You may find Celite the “extra something” 
needed to lift your product above competi- 
tion. Why not discuss its application to your 
problem with a Celite engineer? Or write for 
further information and samples to Johns- 
Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. In 
Canada: 199 Bay St., Toronto, Ont, 





@ Added Bulk 

@ Better Suspension 

@ Faster Cleaning Action 

@ Greater Absorption 

@ Improved Color 

@ Better Dielectric 
Properties 

@ More Durable Finish 

@ Increased Viscosity 

@ Elimination of Caking 

@ Higher Melting Point 

© Better Dry Mixing 

@ Improved Dispersion 


Johns-Manville CELITE 
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A Suggested New Contract for Chemists 


Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, F.A.L.C. 

Technical Director, The Griffith Laboratories, Inc., 1415-31 West 37th St., 
Chicago 9, Illinois, and chairman of the Sub-Committee of the 
Employer-Employee Relations Committee of AIC. 

(Presented at the Panel Session, “The Legal Aspects of a Chemist’s Life,” 

at the AIC Annual Meeting, May 13, 1954.) 


W' OFTEN think of a contract as 

a formal document, solemnly 
entered into with strict observance 
of legal requirements. As a matter of 
fact, contracts are made every minute 
of the day—orally, by letter, or by 
other informal agreement, and these 
contracts as binding, or 
should be, upon the parties involved 
as if they covered many printed pages 
and were duly signed and executed 
before a notary. A woman boards a 
street car or bus on the way to her 
work; she has entered into a con- 
tract with the transit company. A 
wife phones in the day’s grocery or- 
der ; she has made a contract with her 
grocer. An office manager orders let- 
terheads and other office supplies; he 
has made a contract with the sta- 
tioner. What are the facts which 
make each of these acts contracts? A 
contract has been defined as an agree- 
ment between two or more parties 
to do or not to do a particular thing, 
which is enforceable at law. In order 
to be enforceable at law, an agree- 
ment must have the following princi- 
ples: 

(1) Offer and acceptance. An 
agreement is initiated from an offer 
or proposal to do or to refrain from 
doing a certain thing, and from an 


are just 





This important report of the 
Sub-committee of the Employer- 
Employee Relations Committee 
of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
oF CHEMISTS includes a pro- 
posed form of contract for 
chemists. Readers are asked to 
comment on this contract. 











acceptance of that same proposal. The 
offer must be clear and definite; it 
must be communicated in its exact 
terms to the party to whom the offer 
is made, either directly or by some 
definite act; and it must be accepted 
unconditionally by the 
whom it is made. If the person to 
whom an offer is made proposes or 
suggests modifications, these modifi- 


person to 


cations must be accepted by the of- 
feror before an agreement can result. 
In the figurative language frequently 
used by the courts, there must be a 
“meeting of the minds” of the parties 
as to the terms of the agreement. 
Further, an assent to the modifica- 
tion may be inferred from the effect 
that the parties thereafter proceeded 


to carry on the transaction under the 


conditional acceptance. 
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(2) Competence of parties: The 
parties to the agreement must be le- 
gally competent to enter into a con- 
tract. The question of competency 
most frequently arises with respect 
to infants, insane persons, and drunk- 
ards. 

An infant, legally a person under 
the age of twenty-one years, is not 
absolutely incapable of entering into 
a binding contract. Contracts made 
by persons under the legal age are 
not void, but they may generally be 
voided or disaffirmed by the infant. 
In the case of contracts which have 
not been completely carried out, for 
example, executory contracts, the in- 
fant is not bound unless he affirms 
after coming of age either by words, 
by sale of property, by retaining it 
after a reasonable time has elapsed, 
etc. ; failure to affirm implies disaffirm- 
ance. In the case of contracts which 
have been completely carried out, 
that is executed contracts, an infant 
may disafirm either during infancy 
or within reasonable time after he 
attains his majority. Failure to dis- 
afirm within a reasonable time im- 
plies afirmance. 

Insane persons, like infants, are 
not absolutely incapable of making 
contracts. Their contracts are void- 
able, not void, and they may be held 
liable for necessaries. 

A person who is so drunk that he 
is deprived of his reason and does 
not understand the nature of his 
acts is in the same position as a mental 
incompetent and his contracts may be 
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disafirmed by him if third persons 
are not injured thereby, and provid- 
ing he disafirms immediately upon 
restoration of his faculties. 

(3) Legality of subject matter: An 
agreement which calls for the per- 
formance of an act forbidden by law 
or inimical to the interests of society 
is unforceable. Gambling agreements, 
for example, are generally held to be 
illegal. In some States any contracts 
entered into on a Sunday are illegal. 
Under the Federal Anti-Trust Laws 


contracts in restraint of interstate 


commerce are declared unlawful. Un- 
der this category, as you can see, 
there are many other phases of le- 
gality which may be involved which 


would make an agreement unforce- 
able. 

(4) Consideration: Consideration 
has been defined as something of ben- 
efit to the person making a promise, 
or something of detriment to the per- 
son to whom a promise is made. It 
is the price or salary, motive, or 
matter inducing the contract, and 
may consist of: 

(a) Doing some act which one is 
not obligated to perform. 

(6) Refraining from doing some- 
thing that one would otherwise be 
free to do. 

(c) Giving some money or prop- 
erty. 

(d) Giving or making a promise. 
The value of the consideration given 
to support a promise is generally im- 
material. 

I have outlined briefly the condi- 
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-—C & EN 
Dr. Hal! reading suggested contract 


tions and essentials of a contract. 
Since I am not an attorney at law, 
this information has been obtained 
from what I believe is a reputable 
legal source of high integrity and 


which has been indicated to me as 
basically sound. All of these matters 
were considered in the proposed con- 
tract which is involved in this dis- 
cussion, 

Your committee has considered all 
the contracts that have previously 


been proposed by Fellows of this or- 


ganization. We have also solicited the 


comments of several past chairmen 


of contract committees and other 
members of this organization who 
have been particularly interested in 
the development of a contract for 
chemists. The assistance and critical 
comments of these persons have been 


of inestimable value to the commit- 


tee. We have studied and reviewed 
several American Chemical Society 
proposed employment agreements, the 
most recent one published and sub- 
mitted by the Professional Status 
Committee of the Milwaukee Section 
of the American Chemical Society. 

In the development of our pro- 
posed contract we have attempted to 
make careful analysis of the equality 
of protection factor for both employer 
and employee with particular em- 
phasis on equitable arbitration if ar- 
bitration is required and necessary. 
Also carefully considered has been 
all the phases of contracts such as 
employment practice, separation or 
termination, inventions and develop- 
ment, benefits and mutual obliga- 
tions, and we have attempted to or- 
ganize these factors in such a man- 
ner that instead of there being sep- 
arate contracts for various phases of 
employment practices such as con- 
tracts for inventions, for salary, for 
arbitration, etc., that all are incor- 
porated in one agreement. Further, 
we have attempted to simplify the 
contract so that it can be easily un- 
derstood and adjudicated if necessary 
by the parties without 
gross misunderstandings. We 
that mutually agreeable and acceptable 
contracts are just simply another 
phase of good human relations be- 
tween the employer and employee. I 
suppose this may be the fundamental 
reason that this committee is a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Em- 
ployer-Employee Relations. We all 


concerned 
feel 
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know that contracts are only as good 
as the integrity of the persons in- 
volved. It is our hope that this sug- 
gested contract, if utilized, will be 
of some value in not only protecting 
both the employer and the employee, 
but in enhancing the improved rela- 
tions of the employer and employee. 

The contract which we are sub- 
mitting reads as follows: 


AGREEMENT 

By this Agreement, made and ex- 
ecuted, this____day of.___, 19__, 
P , hereinafter called the 
Employee, and_....—___-a__ cor- 
poration of the State of 
hereinafter called the Company, in 
consideration of the mutual covenants 
herein contained, agree to the follow- 


ing terms: 

1. During the period of employ- 
ment of the Employee, the Company 
shall pay the Employee a salary that 
is mutually agreed upon from time 
to time at a salary review conference 
to be held at least once during each 
calendar year. 

2. The Employee shall devote his 
entire time, skill and best efforts dur- 
ing the period of employment by the 
Company to such duties as may be 
assigned to him with diligence and 
with loyalty, and the Employee shall 
not perform work for remuneration 
during this period for any other em- 
ployer without the expressed consent 
of the Company. 

3. The Company shall receive the 
exclusive benefit from, and be the 
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sole owner of, all products, processes 
and other results of the Employee’s 
work relating to the business of the 
Company which are developed, pro- 
duced or made by him, in whole or 
in part, in the course of or as a 
result of, his employment; and the 
Employee shall promptly disclose to 
the Company all such matters and in- 
ventions conceived or made by him. 

4. Any process or product which 
the Employee may develop, either 
solely or jointly with others on his 
own time and at his own expense, 
and which does not relate directly to 
the work of the Employee with the 
Company or to the business of the 
Company, shall remain the property 
of the Employee, but the Company 
shall be informed of all such before 


commercial exploitation thereof. It 


is further agreed that in case of dis- 
pute as to whether such subject proc- 
ess or product relates directly to the 
work of the Employee with the Com- 
pany or to the normal business of the 
Company, the dispute shall be settled 
by arbitration according to Paragraph 
11 set forth hereinbelow. 

5. Employee further agrees that, 
whenever requested to do so by the 
Company during his employment or 
thereafter, he will execute assignments 
to the Company or its nominee of 
any inventions, discoveries or im- 
provements conceived, tested or per- 
fected during his employment and re- 
lating to the Company’s business. He 
will execute all papers and perform 
all other lawful acts which the Com- 
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pany deems necessary for the prepara- 
tion, filing, prosecution and main- 
tenance of patent applications and pa- 
tents of the United States and for- 
eign countries and to transfer of in- 
terests therein, including the execu- 
tion of original, divisional, continuing 
or reissue applications, preliminary 
statements, affidavits, or concessions, 
and the giving of factual testimony 
with respect to said inventions, dis- 
coveries and improvements. All ex- 
pense connected with developing and 
patenting said inventions, discoveries 
and improvements shall be borne by 
the Company and after termination 
of his employment, Employee shall be 
compensated for any service rendered 
at Company's request at the rate of 

Dollars* per day, in addition 
to traveling and personal expense in- 
curred in complying with said re- 
quest. 

6. The Employee shall treat as 
confidential knowledge all Company 
formulae, specifications, secret proc- 
esses, and such other information as 
he may acquire in the course of his 
employment and the Employee shall 
not at any time, either during his 
employment or thereafter, disclose to 
others, publish or cause to be pub- 
lished any such subject matter with- 
out the consent of the Company ex- 
cept as required by law. 

7. The Employee agrees to cede 
and grant and does hereby cede and 
grant to the Company all right to 


possession, copying and title in and 


*AIC suggests a minimum rate of $80 per day. 


to any unpublished Company reports, 
papers or documents or copies, ab- 
stracts, or summaries thereof, includ- 
ing drawings, coming into possession 
of the Employee during and because 
of his employment. 

8. It shall be the policy of the 
Company to encourage the profes- 
sional development of the Employee, 
provide the Employee with the op- 
portunity to attend meetings of pro- 
fessional and scientific societies of 
which he is a member at the expense 
of the Company and to encourage 
the publication of his original scien- 
tific work when such publication is 
not contrary to the interests of the 
Company. It is expressly agreed by 
the Employee that he shall at no time 
publish such work without the ex- 
press consent of an authorized Com- 
pany official. 

9. In the event of a change in sal- 
ary proposed by the Company and ac- 
cepted by the Employee, it shall oper- 
ate as a substitute only for Paragraph 
1 hereof, and the covenants of -all 
other paragraphs shall remain in full 
force and effect, without change. 

10. The employment may be ter- 
minated. 

(a) by the Employee by giving 
notice in writing to the Com- 
pany one month in advance, or 
by the Company upon notice 
in writing by paying the Em- 
ployee a sum equivalent to 
that number of weeks’ pay at 
the rate paid to him imme- 
diately prior to such notice, 


(d) 
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which equals the number of 
employment anniversaries but 
in no case for less than one 
month. 

11. Any controversy or claim aris- 
ing out of or relating to this contract 
or the breach thereof shall be settled 
by arbitration in accordance with the 
rules then obtaining, of the American 
Arbitration Association, 9 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York, and judgment 
upon the award rendered may be en- 
tered in any court having jurisdiction 
thereof; or at the option of the Com- 
pany, or the Employee, said contro- 
versy may be referred to a disinterest- 
ed and mutually acceptable arbitrator, 
or to a Committee constituted of five 
employees of the Company, two ap- 
pointed by the Company and two 


selected by the Employee, and the fifth 
to be selected by the four persons 
chosen. The decision of said Associa- 
tion, arbitrator, or Committee shall 
be final. The cost of obtaining a deci- 
sion by any of these methods will be 
borne by the Company. 


the covenants 
hereto are of such nature that no 
adequate remedy exists at law for a 
violation of this contract, it is ex- 
pressly agreed that this contract and 
any provisions hereof may be enforced 
by any equitable remedy. 

13. The Company shall not enter 
into any agreement with another em- 
ployer which would limit the right 
of the latter to offer employment to 
the Employee. 

14. Nothing in 


12. Inasmuch as 


this Agreement 
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shall be construed to limit Employee's 
participation in any insurance plan, 
stock savings plan, profit sharing 
plan, pension plan, retirement plan, 
or other employee benefit to which 
he would otherwise be entitled in the 
absence of this Agreement. 

15. This Agreement shall inure to 
and be binding upon the successors 
and assigns of the Company. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the Com- 
pany has caused this Agreement to be 
executed (and its corporate seal to 
be hereunto affixed) by its duly au- 
thorized officer, and the Employee has 
hereunto set his hand and seal, this 
ae | 

Respectfully submitted by 
Sub-Committee (Employment Con- 

tracts) 

Employer-Employee Relations Com- 
mittee 
Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or CHEMISTS 
Dr. Herman Bloch 
Dr. Bernard Friedman 
Dr. Helmuth Wegner 
Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, Chairman 

Your committee wishes to thank 
you for the privilege of being able 
to work on this project on Contracts 
for Chemists. We appreciate there 
may be some corrections which should 
be made, but we hope that the basic 
principles of the contract will meet 
with your approval and acceptance. 

(Note: Readers of THe CHEMIST are 
asked to read the above contract carefully 
and to send their comments to the Commit- 


tee or to THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS. ) 
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SEBACIC ACID 
IS A 
PURE CHEMICAL 


HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID is a PURE chemical suitable 
for your most exacting developments. 


OUTSTANDING FOR 
High Temperature Stability 


Built-in Flexibility 


Maximum Light Resistance 


so essential to High Polymer Plasticizers, Synthetic 
Lubricants and production of your other high quality 
products. 


HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID 
Sebacic Acid HOOC-(CH,) .-COOH 99 % 
Ash 0.10% 
Moisture 0.15% 
lodine Number 0.4 
Melting Point 129°C 
Specific Gravity 25°/15°C 1.100 


APHA Color—2 grams 
dissolved in 50 mi. alcohol 


HARDESTY CHEMICAL DIVISION 
W. C. HARDESTY CO., INC. 


25 MAIN ST., BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





Patents From A Legal Point Of View 


John T. Kelton 
Patent Attorney, Watson, Leavenworth, Kelton & Taggart, 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


(Presented at the Panel on “The Legal Aspects of a Chemist’s Life,” held 


at the AIC Annual Meeting, May 13, 1954.) 


5 ie SUBJECT of patents is one of 

considerable breadth and cannot 
be treated here in large compass. [| 
have selected the two aspects of pat- 
ents which seem to give both the 
courts and the lawyers the greatest 
These 


it is difficult to discuss 


troubles. are invention and 
scope, 
one without bringing in the other be- 


cause they are closely related and im- 


and 


pinge one upon the other. 


Agreement on the basic purpose of 
patents, on their practical role in our 
nation’s economic life, is an essential 
prerequisite to any discussion of pat- 
ents. In the first place, we may safely 
postulate that patents have as their 


only legitimate purpose the stimula- 


tion of practical, scientific and tech- 
nological development. Without prior 
recognition of the value of practical 
scientific contributions, patents as we 
know them today would not exist. 
Their inception in 17th century Eng- 
land, as well as their survival, attests 
to their value. When, by the year 
1623 in England, the practice of 
granting monopolies as kingly favors 
had so far been abused that the Eng- 
lish Parliament passed the Statute of 
Monopolies abolishing all previously 
granted monopolies, patents for in- 


ventions were expressly excepted. The 
statute authorized issue of such pat- 
ents for limited terms, granting to 
persons the exclusive right to make, 
use or sell any manufacture or art 
which they had invented or intro- 
duced into the kingdom. 

This concept of a limited regulated 
monopoly granted by the state in re- 
turn for disclosures adding to the 
sum of human knowledge has long 
survived and is te this day the key- 
stone of the practice of granting pat- 
ents for inventions. The proposition 
is probably nowhere more elegantly 
stated than in Article 1, Section 8, 
of our Constitution that: 


“The Congress shall have power... 
To promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the ex- 
clusive right to their respective writ- 
ings and discoveries.” 


Under authority of this constitutional 
mandate, Congress has provided for 
issue of patents granting to inventors 
the exclusive right to make, use and 
invention for a term of 
years. Such patents are 
granted to “whoever invents...any new 
and useful process, machine, manu- 
facture or composition of matter or 
any and useful improvement 
thereof.”* Patents are also granted 


sell their 


seventeen 


new 
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for ornamental designs of articles of 
manufacture and for new varieties of 
certain types of plants, but with those 
we are not here concerned. 

The basic nature of a patent is in- 
dicated again by its two separate por- 
tions, the specification and the claims. 
The specification is the disclosure por- 
tion. It must disclose the subject mat- 
ter, as the statute requires, namely, 
“in such full, clear concise and exact 
terms as to enable any person skilled 
in the art to which it pertains” to 
practice it. Thus, it is the disclosure 
portion of the patent which prom- 
otes science and the useful arts. The 
claims of a patent effect the other end 
of the bargain. They define and meas- 
ure the area from which the Patent 
Office has determined that the pat- 
entee may exclude others. All of the 
areas of the disclosure, save those de- 
fined by the claims, are dedicated to 
the use of the public upon issuance of 


the patent and those reserved by the 
claims enter the public domain on the 
expiration of the seventeen-year pat- 


ent term. 

A patent as issued by the Patent 
Office is presumed to be valid. It is 
a reasonable presumption that the Pat- 
ent Office was correct in concluding 
that the pateiutee is entitled to ex- 
clude others from the area defined by 
the claims. However, in issuing al- 
most 50,000 patents a year after con- 
sideration of many more applications, 
it is recognized that the Patent Of- 
fice can and does make mistakes. Pro- 
tection against such possible error on 
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the part of the Patent Office or 
against a patentee asserting his claims 
in unjustifiedly broad scope is vested 
in the Federal Courts. Anyone 
charged with infringing the claims 
of a patent is entitled to dispute in 
the Federal Court whether the claims 
cover what he is doing and whether 
the claims are valid in their asserted 
scope. 

There can be no liability for in- 
fringement unless the claims cover 
what the alleged infringer is making, 
using or selling. That is the question 
of scope. But having determined that 
the claims are of certain scope there 
can be no liability for infringement 
unless the claims in the scope ac- 
corded them are valid. The question 
of validity is the question of com- 
pliance with law, which in effect is 
compliance with judicial interpreta- 
tion of the law. The three primary 
validity questions are, do the claims 
define subject matter which is novel, 
useful and inventive? Novelty and 
utility are primarily straight ques- 
tions of fact to be determined from 
the evidence of the prior art and 
operation. With the aid of testimony 
from an expert witness, the facts 
bearing on novelty and utility may 
be understood and decided. For novel 
in the sense of new and utility in the 
sense of useful are readily under- 
standable concepts. Of infinitely more 
difficulty of decision is the question 
whether the subject matter of the 
claims constitutes invention over the 
prior art, for invention has turned 
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out to be a shadowy and somewhat 
occult concept. The major difficulty 
in determining whether invention re- 
sides in given subject matter is due 
to the fact that there has never been 
any satisfactory definition of what in- 
vention The 
lawyers have been able to come are 


is. nearest courts and 
statements of what invention is not, 
and these are not categorically ap- 
plicable; they have only a part-time 
truth. 

What is Invention? 

So the lawyers and the courts, as 
an aid in measuring invention, have 
come to explain it in terms of that 
hypothetical paragon of knowledge 
who has read everything that is pub- 
lished and patented throughout the 
world ; that flawlessly educated scien- 
tist whom we have designated “the 
man skilled in the art.” The test is 
very simply stated, namely, if the 
subject matter was not obvious to the 
man skilled in the art at the time it 
was discovered, it constitutes inven- 
tion. On the other hand, if it would 
have this fellow 
skilled to the art, then it is not in- 
vention. This test is comforting only 


been obvious to 


because it is so easily stated. Its ap- 


plication is fraught with difficulty. 
One such difficulty is that the man 

skilled in the art is often allowed a 

degree of foresight denied the less 


fortunate remainder of humanity. In 
other words, in determining the ob- 
viousness or non-obviousness of par- 
ticular subject matter to this hypo- 
thetically skilled in the art fellow, we 
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know the result to be attained. It is 
far easier to find a route to a partic- 
ular place when you know where you 
are trying to go. The one who origin- 
ally located the spot had no such pre- 
determined goal. Often it is the de- 
sirability of the particular goal and 
the 
which is unobvious. 

This situation of using a hypothe- 


not means for its attainment 


tical yardstick is not an 


unique one in law. Another example 


man as a 
is found in negligence cases. In de- 
termining whether a defendant was 
negligent, the test is whether or not 
he acted as a reasonably prudent man 
would have acted. As indicating dif- 
ficulties in application, | am reminded 
of a case where the Supreme Court 
of Tennessee felt required to reverse 
a judgment for the plaintiff in a jury 
trial of a negligence case. The judge 
in the court below had instructed the 
jury that they as reasonable men must 
determine whether the defendant act- 
ed under the circumstances as a rea- 
sonably prudent man would have act- 
ed. The appellate court reversed the 
judgment because, they said, while 
the jury must decide whether the de- 
fendant had acted as a reasonably 
prudent man, it was error for the 
jury to assume that they were reason- 
ably prudent men. 

There we have the imprudent de- 
termining what the prudent would 
do. As respects determination of in- 
vention we have a judge, who is most 
probably totally unskilled in the art 
to which the patent pertains, decid- 
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ing what one skilled in that art and 
having read and understood all per- 
tinent prior publication would have 
considered obvious, not as of the 
time of the trial but as of the pat- 
entee’s date of invention. This dif- 
ficulty can be overcome by suitable 
education of the judge by the lawyers 
and expert witnesses. It is tedious 
but can be effective. 

A greater difficulty today is the 
indeterminate level of the standard of 
invention. Handling of “invention” 
as compared with “obviousness” is a 
problem of long standing and one 
which has seemed to defy helpful ju- 
dicial verbal definition. In 1885, the 
United States Supreme Court, ap- 
parently endeavoring toward clari- 
fication, stated that invention as dis- 
tinguished from obviousness appears 
“to spring from that intuitive faculty 
of the mind put forth in the search 
for new results, or new methods, 
creating what had not before existed, 
or bringing to light what lay hidden 
from vision.”* In 1891, without meas- 
urable clarification, that court defined 
invention as “, that impalpable 
something which distinguishes inven- 
tion from simple mechanical skill.’’* 
Despite the obvious difficulties in de- 
fining the concept, it was applied for 
a number of years with considerable 
success and at a reasonably constant 
level. 

“Invention” being incapable of suc- 
cessful or helpful definition and its 
presence or absence being largely 


sensed rather than determined, the 
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standard of invention is necessarily 
a variable one. Chemistry would not 
long flourish on non-constant stand- 
ards but patents got along quite well 
on that For 
many years, with few exceptions, the 
standard of invention did not depart 


basis for some time. 


far from a median line. 

Then came the depression when in 
searching for the elusive key to eco- 
nomic deterioration a substantial seg- 
ment of the searchers settled on the 
patent system as blamable for various 
and assorted economic ills. Hearings 
by various other government agen- 
cies were heard and reported. Dur- 
ing this period, there was consider- 
able change in judicial personnel, both 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the lower Federal Courts. 
There seems to have grown up, at 
least in the Supreme Court, a feeling 
that a higher standard of invention 
was required. In other words, that 
what had been non-obvious to a hypo- 
thetical man skilled in the art, must 
now be considered obvious to him, In 
1941, the Supreme Court announced 
that subject matter to constitute in- 
reveal the flash of 
pronounce- 


vention “must 
creative genius.”> This 
ment at the time created quite a flur- 
ry in the courts and among the pat- 
ent bar since it seemed to render non- 
inventive all save the most excep- 
tional advancement in the art. But 
it was soon discredited as a helpful 
guide. However in 1950, some mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court being ap- 
parently still undaunted, in a dis- 
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senting opinion sought to define inven- 
tion as “to push back the frontiers of 
chemistry, physics and the like.”* 
Thoughtful consideration of the de- 
cisions demonstrates that judicial de- 
termination and appreciation of the 
standard of invention is clearly not a 
science though it is an art. 
These onslaughts 
greatly increased the standard of the 
expected skill of the art. While to 
a considerable extent they have con- 
fused rather than clarified the sit- 
uation, they have nevertheless resulted 
in considerably increasing the stand- 
ard of invention which the courts ap- 
ply today. I believe it is generally the 
opinion of the patent bar that this 
trend of increasing the standard of 
invention, which has been in progress 
for at least twenty years, has now 
about expended its force and that at 
the present time a plateau has been 
reached which will presumably not 
be exceeded in the foreseeable future. 
Whatever may be the difficulties in 
determining invention in mechanical 


judicial have 


or electrical cases, the difficulty in 
chemical cases is compounded by the 
judicially accepted fact that reason- 


ing by analogy is much more restrict- 
ed in the chemical field. Chemistry is 
acknowledged to be an essentially ex- 
perimental science with an extremely 
low rate of predictability as compared 
with other fields. 


Scope of Claims 
The second aspect of patents on 
which a few remarks may be helpful 
is that of scope of the claims. Scope 
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is a sort of one-way stretch. Claims 
may in proper cases be expanded be- 
yond the literal effect of their lan- 
guage but their scope can seldom if 
ever be contracted to exclude area 
which is evidently included in the lit- 
eral meaning of the claims. That is 
to say, in a proper case a claim may 
be construed to cover more than the 
mere reading of its language would 
indicate but that a claim which in 
its literal scope includes or is non- 
inventive over the prior art will not 
ordinarily be saved by construing it 
to have a scope smaller than its lan- 
guage indicates. 

Under what will the 
scope of a claim be extended beyond 
the area indicated by its literal mean- 


situations 


ing? In the first place, we should un- 
derstand that the language of a claim 
must be interpreted in the light of 
the disclosure in the specification, so 
when we speak of expanding a claim 
beyond its literally indicated scope, 
we mean in effect, beyond that scope 
to which the language of the claim, 
interpreted in the light of the speci- 
fication would seem to entitle it. 
Expansion beyond literal scope of 
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the claims is not usual but on the 
other hand is not rare. It appears to 
be proper in those situations where 
the advance over the prior art is es- 
tablished to be somewhat greater 
than the minimum which the court 
to constitute 


considers is necessary 


invention, or where the departure of 
the alleged infringer is so slight as 
to impress the court as being a mere 
fraud on the patent though arguably 
avoiding one or more terms in the 


claim. 

As in the case of invention, a ver- 
balism like “the man skilled in the 
art” has been employed, but gives lit- 
tle aid in solving the question of 
scope. This verbalism is the so-called 
“doctrine of equivalents.” It is no 
easier to determine whether a given 
substance is an equivalent of those 
defined in the claim for purposes of 
enlarging the scope of the claim than 
it is to determine whether the scope 
of the claim should be regarded as 
including the particular substance. It 
is a mere restatement of the problem. 

The solution of the question of 
scope whether it be considered under 
that name or as a question of equiv- 
alents depends, as does the solution 
of the question of the invention, upon 
the facts and all the facts of a partic- 
ular case. There is no categorical an- 
swer to either question. Perhaps no- 
where is it more true that circum- 
stances alter cases. 

The acknowledged relative unpre- 
dictability in the chemical field, 
which I have mentioned as compound- 
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ing the difficulty in determining in- 
vention, tends somewhat to restrict 
the range of equivalents in claims to 
chemical subject matter. Of course 
the acknowledged range of equivalents 
will be broader in a field where pre- 
dictability is established than in a 
field where prediction is unreliable. 
In the chemical field, the assurance 
with which prediction may be made 
varies greatly with the subject mat- 
ter. In general, it appears that the 
burden of proving a chemical equiv- 
alent is greater than in most other 
fields. That is to say, the evidence of 
equivalency must in general be great- 
er or more convincing. Difficulties in- 
volved in a determination of a proper 
range of equivalents are pointed up in 
the Supreme Court’s latest reference 
to the »roblem in the Graver case :* 
“What constitutes equivalency must 
be determined against the context of 
the patent, the prior art, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case. 
Equivalence, in the patent law, is not 
the prisoner of a formula and is not 
an absolute to be considered in a va- 
cuum. It does not require complete 
identity for every purpose and in 
every respect. In determining equiv- 
alents, things equal to the same thing 
may not be equal to each other and, 
by the same token, things for most pur- 


poses different may sometimes be 
equivalents.” 


In that case on the basis of all of 
the evidence before them, the court 
concluded that manganese came with- 
in the scope of the term alkaline earth 
metal in a claim. Such a conclusion 
would off-hand be a surprising one. 
The particular claim there involved 
was to a welding flux containing 
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among other materials alkaline earth 
metal silicate. The court was appar- 


ently impressed with evidence that 


in the prior art manganese silicate had 
been employed in welding composi- 


tions. The stated basis for the court’s 


conclusion was that: 


“Specialists familiar with the prob- 
lems of welding compositions under- 
stood that manganese was equivalent 
to and could be substituted for mag- 
nesium in the composition of the pat- 
ented flux and their observations were 
confirmed by the literature of chemis- 
try.’ 


On the 


may 


basis of what I have said, 
you be somewhat confused and 
uncertain as to the action of courts 
respecting patents. You are not alone. 
Both lawyers and the 


have been 


lower courts 
confused by the rising 
standard of invention. 

There is one comforting conclusion 
of which the subject seems to admit. 
It is that by and large the questions 
of invention and scope of claims in 
patent cases are decided according to 
the basic equities as the court secs 
them. That is, solutions to these ques- 
tions are reached closely following 
the application of the concept of nat- 
ural justice or fair play as it is 
thought to bear on the particular sit- 
uation. Equities of the public at large 
as well as the litigants are considered 
because patents are peculiarly affected 
with the public interest. Natural jus- 
tice and equity, while difficult or im- 
possible of satisfactory definition, are 
concepts which I believe no patent 
lawyer would deny are useful, al- 
though they are approached largely by 
feel and intuition based on experience. 
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Assessment of them is based on the 
composite effect of all the facts and 
a feeling for them is really an ac- 
quired talent of the lawyer’s art. 
Thus logical consistency is not ne- 
cessarily a virtue in the patent law- 
yers art. No matter how disconcert- 
ing its absence may be to his scientist 
clients, empirical results indicate the 
necessity for ignoring logical consist- 
ency So to sum it 
up, it the scien- 
tifically disconcerting proposition that 
you must take many of your patent 
lawyer's assessments of your own or 


in many instances. 


comes down to 


others’ patents largely on faith. 


' Title 35 USC, section 101 

2? Title 35 USC, section 112 

® Hollister v. Benedict 1885, 113 U.S. 59, 72 

* McClain v. Ortmayer 1891, 141 U.S. 419, 427 

5Cuno Corp. v. Automatic Devices Corp. 1941, 
314 U.S. 84, 91 

*Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co Supermarket 
Equipment Corp. 1950, 340 Us 147, 152- 
153, 154, 

* Graver Mig. Co. v. Linde Air Products Co., 
339 U.S. 605, 609 

* 339 U.S. at p. 612 


1950, 
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To young men and women 
about to choose a career 


As a member of the younger gen- 
eration, you do not need to be 
told of the importance of chem- 
istry in modern life. 

You see its influence growing 
stronger every day—in news of 
improvements and developments 
in many fields . . . in better prod- 
ucts and materials...in better 
food, clothing and health protec- 
tion . . . in the creation of entirely 
new industries such as plastics 
and synthetic fabrics. 

The chemical industry provides 
a fertile field of opportunity for 
young people trained in chemis- 
try, engineering, medicine, biol- 
ogy, pharmacology 


and other branches 


itself young and growing, it offers 
many opportunities for those with 
other talents and training—in ac- 
counting, selling, marketing, pur- 
chasing, production, business ad- 


ministration and other activities. 


As a leading manufacturer of 
chemicals and chemical! materials 
operating more than 40 plants 
and actively engaged in a pro- 
gressive research program, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company wel- 
comes your inquiries regarding 
employment opportunities. We 
invite you to write to the Per- 
sonnel Director, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





of science. 


Also because the 
chemical industry is 
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Consultative Management 
Arthur J. Slade 


Rogers, Slade & Hill, Consultants to Management, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


(Presented at the General Session of the AIC Annual Meting, May 14, 1954) 


N A PROGRAM of this kind, it sel- 

dom happens that what previous 
speakers say ties in so directly with, 
or forms a foundation for, the mes- 
sage of the subsequent speaker. Mr. 
Marshall brought out the significance 
of the technically trained people in 
our industrial economy. He stressed 
the great national need and the ex- 
panding opportunities for the tech- 
nically trained engineer and chem- 
ist. Dr. Giberson gave us a revealing 
insight into the hidden forces and 
events which 
and reactions of technical and exec- 


influence the actions 


utive personnel in our industrial or- 
ganizations. We learned from Dr. 
Giberson that people have potentials 
far beyond their normal performance, 
and to realize these potentials we 
must strive to give them what they 
want: Individual recognition, a sense 


of participation in a worthy project, 
an opportunity to express themselves, 
to offer ideas, to differ or to criticize 
constructively. Deny these and relat- 


ed human urges and you will have 


malcontents, mediocre performance 
and stunted development. 

I want particularly to register the 
practice of consultative management 
as the most effective means to develop 
managerial talents and to raise over- 


all performance. In our work, as con- 


sultants to management, one of the 
most common complaints of presi- 
dents is the scarcity of competent 
managers. Throughout our industrial 
thin. 
This is particularly true of the ech- 
elon of general management. There 
simply are not enough able, well-bal- 


fill the 


rapidly growing needs. And we are 


organization, management is 


anced general managers to 
not developing them at anything like 
the rate required—or as well as we 
The practice of 
consultative management can be made 
this 
regard, as well as to greatly improve 


now know how. 


to pay handsome dividends in 
the effectiveness of functional man- 
agement and, in addition, elevate the 
level of performance and productivity 
of entire organizations. 

This is not a management consult- 
ant’s technique; it is rather a philos- 
ophy of management, a method of 
thought and conduct—a way of life. 
Those who practice it skillfully have 
found that they manage with far 
themselves, 
much greater satisfaction to their 
subordinates and with manifold ben- 
efits to their corporations. 


less wear and tear on 


If management is the science of 
getting work performed effectively 
through others, then we might say 
that consultative management is the 
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skill of managing constructively and 
creatively. Constructively, because it 
develops people, and creatively, be- 
cause it draws out ideas and fertilizes 
the whole ground in which ideas 
germinate. 

There are many types of manage- 
ment and many degrees of each type. 
We are all familiar with the authori- 
tarian type, best exemplified by the 
military, and still clung to, as we have 
all seen, by some few companies and 
many individuals. In many respects, 
and under certain conditions, the au- 
thoritarian type of management can 
be extraordinarily effective. And in 
nearly every organization there are 
occasions when management must 
exercise its authoritarian powers. 

But the type of management neces- 
sary for a vast, heterogeneous, com- 
pulsive organization such as an army 
is not necessarily the most successful 
for a homogeneous, voluntary organ- 
such industrial com- 


ization as an 


pany. Some companies are operated 
by what amounts to committee man- 
agement. Some few of these are even 
successful. I have long felt that such 
successes are tributes to the individ- 


uals, however, rather than to any in- 
rerent virtue in committee manage- 
ment, as such. 

Consultative management, skillful- 
ly practiced, accepts and adapts the 
essential values of both the authori- 
tarian and the committee types of 
management but differs radically 
from each. In sound organization, full 
responsibility for management must 
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rest on a single individual who must 
have vested in him the authority es- 
sential to the discharge of his respon- 
sibilities. He must make his decisions 
and see that they are carried out. We 
might say that management is actually 
a continuous and never-ending series 
of decisions—big decisions, little de- 
trifling decisions, but con- 
man- 


cisions, 
stantly, decisions. Competent 
agement is that management which 
makes an exceptional record of wise 
decisions—not 51 per cent, but closer 
perhaps to eighty per cent. 

Contrary to the feelings of many 
managers, this singular 
vesting of responsibility and authority 
the 
manager with all the wisdom, experi- 


however, 


does not automatically endow 
ence and skill required if every deci- 
sion is to be the best decision. That 
manager who insists on making all 
decisions on his own is not a good 
manager in the broadest sense of man- 
agement. He works far too hard, do- 
ing too many things he should not 
do; he does not have time to do many 
of the things the manager should do. 

In his organization 2 manager has 
a great reservoir of brain power 
which, if he doesn’t tap it, grows 
stagnant. He is failing to develop his 
successor. He is depriving able men 
of the opportunity for managerial 
growth. He is inadvertently blocking 
off from his organization the manifold 
benefits of getting its total job done 
better, easier, and at less cost, because 
he is not using the best ideas of the 
best below him. And the 


brains 
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chances are he is fast wearing him- 
self out in the process. That is not 
consultative management! 

For our purpose, we will think of 
management as including any individ- 
ual who has responsiblity for the per- 
formance of a given group of people. 
This includes everyone in a supervi- 
sory position from president to fore- 
man. If an organization is determined 
to reap the full benefits of consult- 
ative management, every member of 
management will be encouraged to 
adopt the practice. 

Visualize this organization struc- 
ture. Here is the president; under 
him in the next echelon are vice pres- 
ident of engineering, vice president of 
marketing, vice president of produc- 
tion, and vice president of finance 
and controls. This will be adequate 
for our illustration. 

If Mr. President is a really com- 
petent manager, he will practice con- 
sultative management in some degree 
whether or not he has ever heard of 
the term. Unless he has deliberately 
made it his business to develop un- 
usual skill in consultative manage- 
ment, the overwhelming chances are 
that he and his company are not reap- 
ing more than a very small percent- 
age of the potential harvest of avail- 
able benefits. 

Mr. President probably holds a 
weekly meeting with this group of 
top executives. These meetings follow 
the pattern laid down by the Presi- 
dent. Plans are reviewed, programs 
performance is ap- 


are developed, 
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praised, and courses of action are de- 
termined. Here, with his top group 
of responsible executives, the presi- 
dent either tells them what he wants 
them to do, or he sells them on what 
he wants done, or he consults with 
them to draw out their individual 
ideas on what is the best course to 
pursue. In any event, it is the presi- 
dent’s duty and responsibility to make 
the decision at this level. 

If his decisions are made only after 
wise the of 
those affected, and responsible for ex- 
ecution, that president is personally 
practicing consultative management. 
The really competent manager will 
recognize those few occasions when 
he must tell them; the more frequent 
occasions when he needs to sell them 
his ideas, but in general practice on 
significant matters, he will consult 
with them. 

Such a president will find, in the 
early stages, that he has cut out for 
himself a man-sized job. It takes more 
than courage and perseverance to get 
subordinates, at any level, to disagree 
with the boss on the basis of logic. 
It requires an understanding of the 
individual human being involved and 
a skill in human relations that few 


consideration of ideas 
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managers possess the patience to prac- 
tice. But, as in golf, skill can be dev- 
eloped by determined practice and the 
dividends can be highly rewarding. 
If the function of management 
could be reduced to a mechanical or 
electronic process, there would be no 
need for consultative management— 
and certainly no need for management 
consultants either, But as long as or- 
ganizations are made up of people— 
the most complex of chemical-electro- 
mechanical organisms—we are going 
to require human managers. And we 
are going to judge of their competency 
by the totality of the results they 
achieve through their organizations. 
We example president 
practicing consultative management 
at his level. But if his whole organiza- 
tion is going to turn in its best pos- 
sible performance, the same practice 
must be carried right down the line 
to the rank and file workers. Their 
best ideas will be constantly sought 
by the foremen. The president who 
can achieve a comprehensive program 
of effective consultative management 
need have no concern for the security, 
growth, and profits of his company. 
Whether you are president of your 
company, vice president of research 
and development, head of the labo- 
ratory, project manager, section head 
or trainee, you can benefit personally 
from the practice of consultative 
management. Nothing I know of 
tends more surely to mature one’s 
sound judgment than to seek and 
appraise the ideas of others. It is 


left our 
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amazing how many good ideas and 
how much sound judgment can be 
found in other people’s minds, but we 
must open their minds and our own, 
if we are to share the values avail- 
able. The responsibility for this rests 
with the manager. 

The whole value of a manager can 
only be measured accurately by the 
yardstick of his whole responsiblity. 
Many sections of this yardstick are 
frequently overlooked or ignored un- 
til some emergency arises. The able 
but lopsided manager may do a fine 
job of getting out production, reduc- 
ing costs, selling the plant’s output, 
developing new products or running 
the fiscal affairs of the company. 
Emergencies, however, may reveal 
that: (1) He has developed no com- 
petent successor. (2) The morale in 
his organization is sub-normal. (3) 
He has been losing several key peo- 
ple—real comers. (4) Labor troubles 
are frequent and always incipient. 
(5) His department’s total program 
never quite comes up to expectations. 
(6) He fails to demonstrate the lead- 
ership characteristics essential to 
competent management. 

Seeking advice and counsel is not 
indicative of a lack of self-confidence ; 
it is a manifestation of intelligence! 
Anyone who acts as though he felt 
he has all the best answers to his 
problems is a supreme egoist and fre- 
quently a very dangerous manager. 
We all have blind spots, of which we 
are generally unaware. Consult for 
two reasons, to improve the quality 
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of your own decisions and to help 
develop the judgment of your asso- 
ciates. Many men who might other- 
wise have turned out to be lopsided 
managers have found in consultative 
management a generous education in 
human relations and have gone on to 
remarkable success. 

Many presidents are finding that 
the practice of consultative manage- 
ment, in addition to all its other ad- 
vantages, constitutes an organization 
microscope through which they can 
detect and observe men of unusual 
promise, men who otherwise might 
be overlooked for years. The same 
microscope can be used effectively to 
identify what specific training or ex- 
ecutive development programs are re- 
quired to accelerate managerial 
growth. 

Speaking for our firm, I can tell 
you that some of our deepest satis- 
factions come from observing the ac- 
celerated developments of managers, 
managers-in-the-making, and the up- 
toning of entire organizations where 
we have been invited in to counsel 
with top management in initiating or 
coaching in the process of consultative 
management. 

In summary, through consultative 
management, we have the opportunity 
to: 

1. Raise the effective performance 
of the entire organization. 

2. Avoid most of the costs of un- 
wise decisions. 

3. Identify for broader responsibil- 
ities individuals of unusual promise. 
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4. capacities 


across the board. 


Develop managerial 


5. Create and maintain an upward 
flow of ideas and counsel and a return 
flow of satisfactions from participa- 
tion. 

6. Develop a superb top manage- 
ment team. 

7. Enable the chief executive to 
divest himself of delegated responsi- 
bilities and concentrate on the more 
important aspects of his longer-range 
responsibilities. 


To all of you in management or 


who aspire to management, I com- 


mend consultative management, call 
it what you will. 


Drive: Sponsored by The Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, to collect 
funds to install a bust of J. Willard 
Gibbs in the New York University 
Hall of Fame. Checks to thus honor 
this great chemist (the first chemist 
to be chosen by the Hall of Fame) 
should be sent to Arthur B. Kemper, 
Manhattan College, Riverdale 71, 
N. Y. Full details are in Chemical & 
Engineering News, May 17, 1954, 
p. 2024. 
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Our Thirty-First Annual Meeting 


i apn 1954 Annual Meeting of THE 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ISTS was unique among meetings in 
that all papers and programs centered 
around chemists and their lives, while 
the science of chemistry was not dis- 
cussed at all. The New Jersey Chap- 
ter was the enthusiastic host for this 
meeting, May 12-14, 
1954, held at the Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel, Park, N.J., with a 
total three-hundred 
persons. David W. Young, general 


memorable 


Asbury 


attendance of 


chairman of the meeting was assisted 
by Dr. W. A. Raimond, Chester A. 
Amick, Dr. L. T. Eby, Dr. W. R. 
Dr. Max Bender, Theo- 


Donlan, Erving Arundale, 


Sullivan, 


dore R. 


John M. Young, A. J. Mostello, Dr. 
S. E. Ulrich, and others. 


The first day, “Jersey Day,” fea- 
President Work’s 
National 
meetings of the Board of Directors 
and the National Council, and col- 
ored movies of “New Jersey Jour- 
Tour 


tured golf, tours, 


reception to the Council, 


neys” and underwater scenes. 
4A went to Lenox, Inc., Trenton, 
N.J., where Mrs. Isabel Brooks was 
narrator for a movie of manufactur- 
ing operations, and guide for a show- 
room exhibit of exquisite china. Tour 
B was a trip to the Naval Air Sta- 
tion at Lakehurst, N.J. 

At the Annual AIC Business 
Meeting on May 13th, the election 
of new officers and councilors was 


announced: President-elect, Dr. Ray 
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P. Dinsmore, vice president in charge 
of research and development, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron 16, Ohio; Secretary (re-elect- 
ed), Dr. Lloyd Van Doren; Treas- 
urer (re-elected), Dr. Frederick A. 
Hessel; Councilor (re-elected), Dr. 
John R. 
Dr. Emil Ott, director of research, 
Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington 99, Del., and Dr. William 
J. Sparks, director, Chemical Divi- 
sion, Standard Oil Development Co., 
Linden, N.J. Dr. Donald B. Keyes 
the 


Bowman, and Councilors, 


as president-elect for previous 
term succeeded Dr. Lincoln T. Work 
as AIC Preesident. 

The AIC officers, the chairmen of 
the twelve Chapters of the INstI- 
TUTE and the chairmen of the Com- 
mittees, presented reports to the An- 
nual Meeting. (These reports will 
appear in this and later issues of THE 
CHEMIST.) The amendments to the 
Constitution were approved. (Ratifi- 
cation ballots have since been 
to Fellows of the INstirutTe for 
their approval before the revisions 
can be adopted.) Dr. M. L. Crossley 
and Dr. Harry L. Holmes paid trib- 
ute to the INsTiTUTE’s first president, 
Dr. Horace G. Byers. The president, 
Dr. Donald B. Keyes, was asked to 
appoint a committee to prepare a his- 
tory of the INstiTUTE, to be avail- 
able for the thirty-fifth Annual AIC 
Meeting. He appointed Dr. M. L. 
charter 


sent 


Crossley as chairman, and 





REGISTRATION Desk 


Misses Perantoni, Barbieri, Dr. Ulrich, Chester 


A. Ami kf, 


registration 


chairman, and Mrs. W ebb. 


members, Dr. Lloyd Van Doren, 
Florence E. Wall, Albert P. Sachs, 
and Dr. John A. Steffens as members. 
Life membership in the AIC was 
presented to Vera Kimball, in recog- 
nition of twenty-five years of service 
to the INSTITUTE. 
Informal Luncheon 

At the Dr. 

August Merz, consultant, American 


Informal Luncheon, 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, 
N.J., entertainingly briefed chemists 
Background of 


on “The Historical 


Chemical Industry in New Jersey.” 


In the afternoon, Dr. George L. 
AIC Com- 
mittee on Employer-Employee Rela- 


Royer, chairman of the 


tions, and administrative assistant to 
the general manager, Research Divi- 
sion, American Cyanamid Company, 
Bound Brook, N.J., presented a panel 
on “The Legal Aspects of a Chem- 
ist’s Life.” Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, tech- 
nical director, The Griffith Labora- 


tories, Inc., Chicago, IIl., discussed 
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a proposed contract for chemists. 
(This contract is still being revised. 
Dr. Hall’s paper is published in this 
issue of THE CHEMIST and readers 
are asked to send in their comments 
for consideration.) Richard H. Greg- 
ory, Jr., 
Carbide 

treated contracts from a general point 
of view; John T. Kelton, patent at- 
torney, Watson, Leavenworth, Kel- 
ton & Taggart, New York, N.Y., 
spoke on “Patents from a Legal Point 
of View” and W. E. 
eral counsel, Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., 
Hoboken, N.J., described some of 


the interesting things that 


councillor-at-law, Union 


and Carbon Corporation, 


Fairbanks, gen- 


happen 
when emplovees consult him on “The 
Law and Personal Problems,” which 
include the legal acts involved in buy- 
ing a house, accidents, contracts, 
rental agreements, purchasing a car, 
and other situations. 


Pretty Miss Hilda Cook, fashion 
consultant of the Celanese Corpora- 





ANNUAL MEETING 


tion of America, displayed lovely, 
new man-made fabrics to the chem- 
ists’ wives and gave them tips on 
washing and caring for acetate fab- 
rics. Chemists and their wives then 
joined at a social hour, where, 
through the courtesy of Thomas J. 
Lipton, Inc., a special Darjeeling tea 
was served. This successful innova- 
tion of a tea hour was confirmed by 
a full attendance and an emergency 
call to the hotel staff to provide ad- 
ditional cups. 
The Professional Facts 

An informal Chem-Quiz on the 
“Professional Facts of Life” followed 
a buffet supper in the evening. Quiz- 
master Savery F. Coneybear, associate 
research director, Colgate-Palmolive 
Co., Jersey City, N.j., kept a lively 
discussion moving after Dr. D. L. 
Cottle, 


Oil Development Company, reported 


research chemist, Standard 
on the personal lives of chemists. The 
results of a survey of the members of 
the New Jersey Chapter showed that 
chemists are quite similar to other 
college-trained people. Their civic in- 
terests and activities are normal. Even 
their views on religion are normal 
despite a popular view that scientists 
be atheists. Chemists 
take pride in their families, home, and 


are prone to 


community, as well as a satisfied in- 


work. Chemists, as 
have two 


their 
college graduates, 


terest in 
other 
children per family. The divorce rate 
is the same. Chemists’ extra-curricular 
activities in college were fully as 
others, including 


high as varsity 


sports, music, politics, and school pa- 
per. Dr. Marston T. Hamlin, 
F.A.L.C., of American Home Prod- 
ucts Corporation, New York, told of 
his early experience as chairman of 
the New York Chapter, with the 
formulation of the first Committee 
on Employer-Employee Relations. Dr. 
Max Bender introduced the program 
and contributed to it. (He did not 
coin that word “nebulosity” as some 
thought. It is in the dictionary!) 
Education 

Dr. Harvey A. Neville, dean of 
the Graduate School of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa., moderated 
the May 14th panel on “Education 
for the Chemical Profession.” Dr. 
Hubert N. Alyea, professor of chem- 
istry at Princeton University, del- 
ighted his audience with his discus- 
sion of undergraduate training. Dr. 
Henry B. Hass, president, Sugar Re- 
search Foundation, New York, N.Y.., 
and former head of the Department 
Purdue University, 
spoke on training. Dr. 
Thomas H. Vaughn, vice president 
for research and development, Col- 
gate-Palmolive Co., Jersey City, N.J., 
spoke on “Continuing In-Service 
Study.” Technical literature and pro- 
fessional societies play the largest part 
in the advanced 
technical knowledge to those work- 
ing in the chemical field, he pointed 
out. “Study never ends for the pro- 
fessional chemist.”” Dr. Per K. Fro- 
lich, vice president for scientific ac- 
tivities, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 


of Chemistry, 
graduate 


dissemination of 
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Dr. Donald B. Keyes, Prof. Carl 8. Marvel and David W’. Young. Dr. 
E. )’. Murphree, Dr. Gustav Egloff, Dr. W. J. Sparks, Dr. L. T. Work, 
and Dr. Randolph Major. 


N.J., concluded the panel with a dis- 
“Education on the Part of 
Chemical Industry.” 


cussion of 


Honor Recipient’s Luncheon 


Dr. Randolph T. Major, vice pres- 
ident, Merck & Co., Inc., honorary 
chairman of the Annual Meeting, was 
toastmaster at the Honor Recipients’ 
luncheon. Dr. Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, 
chairman of the Committee on Hon- 
orary Membership, announced that 
during the fiscal year 1954-55, hon- 
orary AIC membership will be pre- 
sented to Dr. Horace G. Byers, of 
Arlington, Virginia, first president of 
THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CuemMists; to Dr. Milton C. Whit- 
aker, former vice president and di- 
rector of American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, and to Dr. Paul D. V. Man- 
ning, vice president in charge of re- 
search for International Minerals and 


Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
The presentations will be made at 


times to be decided later. 


Among previous Honor Recipients 
who attended the Annual Meeting 
were: Dr. M. L. Crossley (Gold 
Medal, 1947) ; Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore 
(Honorary Member, 1953); Dr. 
Gustav Egloff (Gold Medal, 1940) ; 
Fred J. Emmerich (Gold Medal, 
1952); Dr. Sidney D. Kirkpatrick 
(Honorary Member, 1952); Dr. 
Harry N. Holmes (Honorary Mem- 
ber, 1938); Dr. Alexander Schwarc- 
man (Honorary Member, 1948), and 
Dr. Peter A. van der Meulen (cur- 
rent recipient of the New Jersey 
Chapter Honor Scroll). At the con- 
clusion of the luncheon, Dr. Lincoln 
T. Work presented Honorary Mem- 
bership to Dr. William J. Sparks, 
1954 Gold Medalist. 
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General Session 
Dr. Lincoln T. Work, retiring 
AIC president, presided at the Gen- 
eral Session and presented its pro- 
vocative theme, “Security Versus the 
Challenge of a Vital Life.” (See 
editorial). T. A. Marshall, Jr., for- 


merly secretary of Engineers Joint 


Council and executive secretary of 


the Engineering Manpower Commis- 
sion of Engineers Joint Council, dis- 
cussed “Engineering Manpower: The 
Dr. Lydia G. 


and personal 


Current Picture.” 
Giberson, psychiatrist 
advisor to the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, spoke on the “Psy- 
chological and Emotional Problems 
of Technical and Executive Person- 
nel.”” Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, pres- 
University, New 
“Some 


Rutgers 
N.]J., 


ident of 


Brunswick, discussed 


Phases of Education.” Arthur Slade 
of Rogers, Slade and Hill, New York, 
N.Y., spoke on “Consultative Man- 
agement.” 
Gold Medal Dinner 

Following the the 
medalist, given by Standard Oil De- 
velopment Company, nearly two-hun- 
dred and fifty persons attended the 
dinner to Dr. Sparks. Dr. Lincoln 
T. Work was toastmaster. Dr. Carl 
S. Marvel, professor of organic chem- 
istry, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill., and Dr. E. V. Murphree, pres- 
ident of Standard Oil Development 
spoke on Dr. Sparks’ 
achievements. Dr. Gustav Egloff, 
former AIC president and chairman 
of the Jury of Medal Award, pre- 
Gold Medal to Dr. 


reception to 


Company, 


sented the 


Sparks. 


Honors For The Editor 


Reported by Florence E. Wall, F.A.LC. 


A’ rHE last item on the agenda for 

the Annual AIC Business Meet- 
ing, May 13th, President Work an- 
nounced a testimonial to Vera F. 
Kimball, editor of THe CHEMIST. 
The citation was: 


Vera Kimball, in recognition of 
twenty-five years of service to THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, 
during nineteen of which you have 
been editor of THe Cuemist, and 
in sincere appreciation of all that 
you have done in every way to help 
all of us in the efficient management 
of our Instrrute affairs, the Coun- 
cil unanimously awarded you a 
paid-up Life Membership in the IN- 
stTiTuTE. It is therefore my privilege 
to present to you this certificate of 


membership, and express to you my 
great pleasure in welcoming you to 
actual membership in our organiza- 
tion after these many years of de- 
voted service which showed that 
you were always one with us in 
spirit. 

With characteristic modesty, Miss 
Kimball accepted the framed certifi- 
cate of Life Membership and instead 
of making a formal address, she 
asked Dr. Work to read the follow- 
ing letter with which she had ac- 
knowledged the announcement of the 
award: 
express to the National 
deep appreciation for 


Please 
Council my 
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the honor symbolized by this certi- 
ficate of Life Membership. I am es- 
pecially grateful because it is a 
privilege above those I already en- 
joy. 

It is realized that many persons 
do not like their work or are bored 
by it. However, my work is enjoy- 
able and boredom can never exist 
in any place where there are many 
things to do. In fact, in twenty-five 
years I have not been able to catch 
up with them. Many require much 
miscellaneous information, but this 
continuous quest for knowledge 
serves to maintain one’s interest, 
and perhaps it may be said, 
increases the horizon of one’s ig- 
norance. 


The privilege of working with 
understanding people has been and 
is also mine. Chemists in general, 
as Dr. Cottle will probably tell us 
at this Annual Meeting: are such 
people: Intelligent, educated, frank, 
without affectation, individualistic, 
and tremendously creative. From 
them I have learned much and I 
value their friendship highly. 


Twenty-five years ago, the IN- 
sTrruTe had 600 members, dedicated 
to doing something about profes- 
sional matters. They gave _ time, 
writing ability, speaking talents, 
ideas, and inspiration to these prob- 
lems. Through the years, many oth- 
ers joined to help, and though the 
way has been difficult at times, the 
INstiruTe and its influence grew. 
The Instrrute has already sparked 
great changes in public attitudes to- 
ward chemists, in managements’ 
evaluation of chemists, in chemists’ 
attitudes toward themselves. As pro- 
fessional consciousness increases 
among chemists, their power to cre- 
ate and to accomplish is increased 
and a favorable environment for 
creative minds is provided. 


During the years, officers, coun- 
cilors, chapter representatives, chap- 
ter officers, committee members, and 
volunteers, have given many man- 
hours to the profession. As these 
officers, chapter officials, committees, 
changed from year to year, each 
new person has brought his or her 
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Dr.W ork presents certificate to 
Vera Kimball 





special talent to enrich the Iwnstt- 
TUTE still further. Many AIC mem- 
bers have achieved outstanding pos- 
itions in industry, universities, oth- 
er societies, where they continue 
their influence for the profession. 
Though the Instrrute is small it 
is a potent force. A translation of 
a poem by Radhakrishna is perhaps 
applicable here: 


“Growth is slow when roots are deep: 


But those who light a little candle 
In the darkness will help to 
Set the whole sky aflame.” 


The INstirute is a fine vantage 
point from which to watch a great 
living drama with many partici- 
pants. Here are some things I have 
seen: 


Young, timid chemists, seeking 
positions, who later became leaders 
in their fields. 

Domineering and _ inconsiderate 
men who mellowed with time and 
wisdom into kindly, helpful per- 
sons. 


Humble laboratory workers who 
by diligence and personal improve- 
ment matured into men of promi- 
nence. 

Selfish men who learned that co- 
operation and helping others is a 
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surer way to success. 

A great united team of scientific 
persons who quietly made it possi- 
ble to produce the materials neces- 
sary to win a terrible war (though 
the credit was often publicly as- 
cribed only to the theoreticians). 

Companies with few products 
that expanded, as a result of good 
research departments, to become 
manufacturers of many products. 

A paper in the literature that be- 
came the basis for a big business. 
(There is pirates’ gold in that vol- 
uminous literature.) 

A young chemical industry, rely- 
ing on the work of chemists and 
chemical engineers, teamed with 
business talent, that expanded into 
the giant it now is. 

And a small organization, devot- 
ed to professional activities, that has 
benefited chemists today and will 
bequeath richer tomorrows to chem- 
ists of the future. 

May I thank you again for this 
honor. It provides such heartwarm- 
ing encouragement that surely I 
must become more worthy of it in 
the future. 


discreetly self-effacing administra- 
tive assistant to the INstrruTe. She 
has “always been around,” as the 
“Extra Brains” for every President, 
the “Extra Right Hand” for the 
Secretary, the Treasurer, and who- 
ever else needed one. 

As you look at Vera Kimball, 
you are probably looking at the first 
native Alaskan you have ever 
known. Her father (from Pennsyl- 
vania) and her mother (from 
Iowa) had gone to Alaska from Or- 
egon a few years after the gold 
stampede, and she was born at Re- 
surrection Bay in what is now the 
city of Seward. (I do not say when; 
after all, we girls have to stick to- 
gether!) She was graduated from 
the high school at Anchorage in 
1922 and worked for a few years in 
various government offices—as tel- 
ephone operator for the city of An- 
chorage; as a stenographic clerk for 
the Territorial Government of 
Alaska, and for the United States 
Government. In 1925 she entered 
Barnard College, in New York. 
from which she was graduated (ex- 
tra credits for excellent work!) in 
1929. In July of that year she was 
engaged by President Breithut as 


The President then called on Miss 


a general assistant on AIC affairs, 
Florence Wall to continue from that and was tucked into an office in 

: 4 : ; the Woolworth Building, under the 
point; which she did as follows: kindly and efficient eye of Howard 
Neiman, our long-time National 


Thank you, Mr. President; late 
as it is, | would not wish to miss 
this opportunity to have the last 
word. After that worthy and richly- 
deserved citation, any remarks from 
me might seem like mere anti-cli- 
max, but I wish to speak my piece 
anyway. 

What you have heard has told 
you about Miss Kimball in her as- 
sociation with the INstiruTe, but 
nothing about herself. Not that I 
would ever be guilty of perpetrat- 
ing one of those funereal-like ora 
tions on “Vera Kimball, the Wom- 
an,” like those on “So-and-So, the 
Man” which we hear on many sim- 
ilar occasions; but it is high time 
that the membership should know 
more about this rather remarkable 
person who has for twenty-five 
years been the efficient, dependable, 


Secretary. And it was there that I 
met her, a few months later, when 
I fell heir to the editorship of Tue 
CHEMIST, among other INSTITUTE 
activities of Albert Sachs. 

The reason I requested (prac- 
tically usurped) the privilege of 
making these remarks is because 
although I was not the first editor 
with whom Miss Kimball served— 
maybe I can say that of all of us 
who were around then and are 
around now, I have know her “the 
best, the longest.” 

When, in 1935, after two vears 
of full responsibility as “assistant 
to the editor,” it was decided to 
give V. F. Kimball the position of 
editor—to let her have “the name 
as well as the game,” as it were— 
there was some comment here and 
there because she was not a chemist. 
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The best answer to that was then, 
and still is, “So what?” She had 
acquired enough chemistry through 
geology and other courses to enable 
her to work all during her college 
course as a technical secretary to 
various professors in the Columbia 
School of Engineering, notably, W. 
D. Turner, Colin Fink, D. D. Jack- 
son (the dean, himself) and our re- 
tiring president, then Professor 
Work. There were summer jobs, 
too, with the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, General Foods, 
and Todd, Robertson, Todd. 

I had forgotten until recently, 
that with a minor in English and 
assorted useful courses in psycholo- 
gy, philosophy, economics: and lan- 
guages, Vera Kimball had majored 
in, of all things, anthropology! The 
study of man! What could be bet- 
ter background for a career with 
the American Institute of Chemists 

not Chemistry? It was Dr. Breit- 
hut, vou may recall, who used to 
say, “Other professional societies 
aim to make a chemist out of a 
human being; the AIC aims to 
make a human being out of a chem- 
ist.” As she could, she took various 
courses, with the Advertising Club 
of New York (where she was some- 
time editor of the class alumni bul- 
letin), with the Emploving Printers’ 
Association, and whatever else 
might be helpful to her work. It all 
fits together beautifully. 

During her first quarter-century 
with the Instrrute, I have seen 
Miss Kimball weather many ups 
and downs... She assisted with 
the employment program of the IN- 
strruTe during the depression and 
was co-author with M. R. Bhagwat 
of the monograph, Your Future in 
Chemistry. Another writing activ- 
itv since 1948 has been as a reg- 
ular contributor to the World Scope 
Encyclopedia and World Scope 
Yearbook on developments in chem- 
istry. Well, through it all she has 
always been there—a “Miss Gibral- 
tar” to whoever needed moral sup- 
port. 

How this indefatigable person 
could ever fit any personal living 
into twenty-five years of such a 
merry-go-round is a wonder. but 
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Miss Wall (right) presents gifts. 


she has managed to do that, too. 
Back in 1942, as quietly and effec- 
tively as she does everything else, 
she slipped off and married Wil- 
liam T. Castles (of Chester, South 
Carolina), then with The New 
York Sun, who has been her steady 
escort at our AIC affairs since then, 
and with whom she co-authored 
the book Firearms and Their Use. 
(Stand up, Colonel, and let every- 
one here know you.) 

So that brings us up to date on 
our blushing jubilarian. In closing, 
I feel like the preacher who, after 
his congregation had nearly busted 
itself in prayer and song, said, 
“That's just fine! I’m sure the good 
Lord appreciates your enthusiasm. 
Now let’s pass the basket and wor- 
ship him more substantial.” 

Vera Faith Kimball (surely you 
were named with prophetic vi- 
sion!), that certificate of member- 
ship is a nice piece of paper to 
hang on a wall, but we wish you 
to know that we also “appreciate 
you more substantial.” I am happy 
that in my last official act as I re- 
tire from the Council I have the 
great pleasure and privilege of pre- 
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senting to you these more tangible 
tokens of remembrance. with the 
sincere good wishes and affection 
of us all. 


Miss Wall then handed to the as- 
tonished Miss Kimball a large box, 
wrapped in silver paper and tied with 
the INstiruTE’s colors, which proved 
to contain a silver tray, appropriately 
marked for the occasion. An addition- 
al souvenir was a book of letters from 
living past presidents and former edit- 
ors of THe CHEMIST with whom she 
has served, and from the retiring na- 
tional officers. The frontispiece was 
a photostatic reproduction of signa- 
tures of all the past presidents and 
former editors, living and dead. 


The letters by past presidents were 
from: Frederick E. Breithut (1928- 
1932) ; M. L. Crossley (1934-1936) ; 
Harry L. Fisher (1940-1942) ; Gus- 
tav Egloff (1942-1946); Foster D. 
Snell (1946-1948); Lawrence H. 
Flett (1948-1952); and Lincoln T. 
Work (1952-1954). The former 
editors were Albert P. Sachs (1928- 
1929) who gave THe CHEMIST its 
name; Miss Florence E. Wall (1929- 
1931), and Edward L. Gordy (1931- 
1934). Mr. Gordy’s greeting was so 
unusual that it is printed here in its 
entirety: 

(While browsing through a li- 
brary recently I ran across one of 
the less well-known volumes writ- 
ten by Robert W. Service. It con- 
tained the poem given below. I had 
not previously realized that you 
knew Mr. Service, or that he had 
once been a_ chemist. However, 


scientists are trained not to be as- 
tonished by any phenomenon.) 


The Vicissitudes of Vera 


Oh, an editor’s life is storm and strife, 
Her mind must needs be nimble. 
And the Institute was quite astute 
To capture Vera Kimball. 


This bairn was born in a land forlorn 

That seldom sees the sun, 

Where she sought the lair of the 
polar bear 

And laid him low with a gun. 


When she ventured forth from the 
frozen North 

And hunted higher knowledge, 

Manhattan seemed the place she'd 
dreamed, 

She came to Barnard College. 


And in ’29 our luck was fine, 

She heard our call for aid. 

Though printer's ink can drive to 
drink, 


This gal was not afraid. 


Now chemists are great, they really 
create 

But they're not so hot when they write. 

With the best intent, the stuff they sent 

Was not a deep delight. 


But she took their trash and added 
a dash 

Of flavor and zing and spice. 

Contributors read what they wished 
they'd said, 

It sounded smooth and nice. 


A chemical group is always a troop 

Of argumentative birds 

Who yell and complain, agayne and 
agayne 

And utter unspeakable words. 


But our editor soothed and softened 
and smoothed 

The barks of the battlesome crew. 

In place of a yelp, they wanted to help 

And so the Institute grew. 


We think she’s swell, we wish her well 

And all can comperhend 

The honors deserved to one who has 
served— 

A toast to our able friend! 


For an editor’s life is storm and strife, 
It’s tougher than pushing a thimble. 
And the Institute was indeed astute 
To capture Vera Kimball! 
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Chemistry Teachers Confer- 

=1-l@) -1 ae Jeu ence: To be held at the University 

of Wyoming, Laramie, Wy., July 

PH problems 19-August 20, 1954. The conference 

on-the-spot theme, “Advancement in Chemistry 

Teaching,” will be treated by discus- 

sion and lectures by well-known lead- 

ers. Especial attention will be given 

to the incorporation of recent ad- 

vances in chemistry into the second- 

ary-school course. The Conference 

will draw freely on the resources of 

the Chemistry Institute, an ACS proj- 

ect for college chemistry instructors 

that meets concurrently at the same 
campus. 

The Conference is sponsored by the 
Committee for the Advancement of 
Education. Grants up to $150 per 
teacher are available for sixty teach- 
ers to help defray expenses. The di- 
rector of the Conference is Elbert C. 
Weaver, F.A.L.C., of Phillips Acad- 

— emy, Andover, Mass. Registration ap- 
ndy th shoulder strag plication blanks and information may 
lastrement size: 3 x 5% x 242 inches be obtained from the Associate Di- 
Case size: 345 x 6'2 x 4's inches 
Weight with accessories: 3 Ibs rector, Chemistry Teachers Confer- 
coe recs " ence, University of Wyoming, Lar- 
, amie, Wy. 
nalylicat oe 


Measure ments Si Announced: By Dr. H. G. John- 


CHATHAM 


Analytical Measurements, Inc. son, F.A.LC., director of the Devel- 


585 Main Street, Chatham, N. J. . » > 
Please send full information to: a aasostte De aera of the Research 


Name and Engineering Division of Monsan- 





to Chemical Company, St. Louis, 


Address Mo., the appointment of Dr. W. S. 





Company 





City Emerson of Dayton, Ohio, as assist- 





= epeD anen~anapqnane ant director of the department. 
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COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


President, Donald B. Keyes 
President-elect, Ray P. Dinsmore 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


James B. Allison New Jersey Chapter 
John R. Bowman, 4?t-Large 
Emmett B. Carmichael 

Alabama Chapter 
C. C. Concannon, 4t-Large 
Gustav Egloff, Chicago Chapter 
Harry L. Fisher, 4t-Large 
L. H. Flett, Past President 
K. M. Herstein, New York Chapter 
Harry N. Holmes, 4t-Large 
H. O. Kauffmann, Niagara Chapter 
Guy A. Kirton, Ohio Chapter 
Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 


John H. Nair, At-Large 
Emil Ort, 4t-Large 
Donald Price, At-Large 
Paul E. Reichardt, 
Washington Chapter 

M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 
W. J. Sparks, 4t-Large 
Raymond Stevens, 

New England Chapter 
Charles L. Thomas, 4t-Large 
R. W. Truesdail, Western Chapter 
Albin H. Warth, Baltimore Chapter 
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President's Report — 1953-1954 


Dr. Lincoln T. Work, F.A.LC. 
Retiring President, THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


(Presented at the Annual AIC Business Meeting, May 13, 1954, at Asbury 


Park, New Jersey) 





A’ THE close of the two-year period 
during which I have served as 


your President, I can report definite 
progress in the consolidation of the 
business and administrative operations 


of the INstiruTE, in the broadening 
of its base for stronger Chapter ac- 
tivities, and in the effective handling 
of many matters of the chemists’ wel- 
fare, which are the primary functions 
of the INSTITUTE. 
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Membership 

Careful, well organized planning 
of solicitation for the kind of new 
members who should be in the IN- 
STITUTE was arranged under the 
chairmanship of John H. Nair. The 
supporting organization involved 
leaders in a variety of technical fields, 
and it involved the services of Chap- 
ter membership chairmen. The re- 
sults though effective are not a meas- 
ure of the real value which has been 
attained, since the INsTITUTE now 
has more people who are membership 
conscious who will continue to help 
in the years ahead, and since the 
tightening of the membership lists 
resulted in a net loss which had to 
be overcome before these gains which 
have been made could be counted. A 
year ago the society showed the effect 
of dropping members who had ceased 
dues, and doing so promptly 
end of the period which the 
rules The President 
wishes to express his appreciation of 
the excellent work done by the mem- 
bership committee in giving what is 
in effect, a ten per cent increase in 
membership during the two-year pe- 


riod. 


to pay 
at the 
prescribed. 


Finance 
A year ago the dropping of delin- 


quent members produced a serious fi- 


nancial balance. The deficit on a 
cash basis was small, but on an ac- 
crued basis it appeared abnormally 
large. Our accounting was modified 
so that we could follow figures on a 
cash basis as well as on an accrual 
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basis. This year, with the help of a 
finance committee and frequent meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors, close 
adherence to a detailed project was 
attained. The net situation over the 
past two years is favorable and there 
is a foundation for the future. 
The Chemist 
Our publication has presented ef- 
fectively a great amount of worth- 
while information. Its editor, Vera 
Kimball, is completing her twenty- 
fifth year of association with the IN- 
STITUTE, about twenty of which have 
been as editor. We have shown our 
appreciation by conferring upon her 
the honor of life membership. 
Honorary Members 
During the past year it has been 
the pleasure of your President to pre- 
sent certificates of Honorary member- 
ship to Dr. Francis J. Curtis, Dr. 
Ray P. Dinsmore, and Dr. Walter 
Whitman. My final presentation will 
be made at the Honor Recipients’ 
Luncheon, when Dr. William J. 
Sparks will receive his certificate. The 
INSTITUTE is honored by those whom 
it has honored. 
Chapters 
One of the achievements of the 
past two years lies in the strength- 
ening of Chapter effectiveness through 
help and guidance from the National 
Council. Those who have contrib- 
uted to this by their actual work in 
the Chapter deserve our hearty ap- 
preciation. During the past two years, 
I have visited all but two of the Chap- 
ters, those in Louisiana and Birming- 
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ham, Alabama. It is a source of deep 
regret that I could not include these 
Chapters. Discussion with the officers 
has shown that several Chapters are 
concerned by the small size of their 
meetings and by the large area from 
which they must draw. It has been 
stressed that even a small group gath- 
ered together at definite intervals to 
discuss national and local professional 
problems is doing real service to the 
InstiTuTE. The use of Chapter bul- 
letins reaching people too distant to 
attend these meetings is a further 
help. My many visits have helped to 
carry from one Chapter to another 
the best ideas for operating. However, 
it has been determined better to for- 
malize this as a Manual of Chapter 
Operations, and a committee, having 
membership from coast to coast, serv- 
ing under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Kelley, has 


Manual for council criticism and ac- 


Maurice submitted a 
tion. It is an achievement for which 
we express deep appreciation. 
While no new Chapters have been 


our 


added there is definite activity which 
may lead to new ones in Milwaukee, 
Detroit, 
San Francisco. The sectional organ- 


St. Louis, Houston, and 
ization of the Ohio Chapter has been 
cited as an example in the effective 
operation over a large area. 
Employer-Employee Relations 
Under the effective leadership of 
Dr. George Royer this committee has 
been of help in meeting one of our 
basic lines of service. A number of 


personal cases have been worked out 


with their advice. The problems of 
contracts has been a real one. I have 
seen several contracts which practical- 
ly make it impossible for the research 
director to employ professional men; 
but at the same time the research di- 
rector could not release the contract 
for formal crticism. Our approach is 
to stress contracts in this meeting so 
that those who are having problems 
along that line may have material to 
cite. The proposed contract is a very 
worthy document and should be most 
useful. In the national meetings your 
council has guided the society in a 
number of actions, most conspicuous 
of which was our handling of the 
Astin affair. 
Education 
The role of the INsTITUTE in 
stressing the chemist as an individual 
has a bearing upon education. Dean 
Neville, chairman of the committee, 
has made program plans for this 
meeting which indicate a worthwhile 
contribution to this idea. 
Constitution 
The committee under Benjamin 
Sweedler had given careful study to 
the problem of streamlining the Con- 
stitution without deviating from its 
Certain 
needed clarification to go along with 


basic intent. things have 


other changes which have occurred 
with time. The changes have been 


very thoroughly tested through Na- 


tional and Chapter Councils so that 
there now appears to be substantial 
unanimity for the adoption of the 


proposed Constitution. 
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Directory 

While waiting for this Constitu- 
tion to be revised, publication of a 
Directory has been withheld but a 
substantial part of the work of pre- 
paring the membership list and get- 
ting advertising has been done. I have 
been privileged to work with Mr. 
Robbins, our advertising representa- 
tive, and would express great appre- 
for the work which he has 
done, which is now resulting in good 
the 
greater and more representative ad- 
vertising in THe CHeEMIsT. 

Public Relations 

One of the problems of the INstt- 
TUTE is to let its light shine so that 
it may be seen by men, for thereby 
the INSTITUTE 
through the support of others. The 


ciation 


advertising for Directory and 


becomes _ strong 


many aspects of this problem were 
put in the hands of a committee un- 
der Percy Landolt and it is expected 
that their suggestions will be useful. 
General 

In my review of the activities of 
the INstiruTE, there are many oth- 
ers | could name for their effective 
service, but none more so than our 
Lloyd Van The 
many details which devolve upon him 
have been effectively handled without 
my concern. To the members of Coun- 


secretary Doren. 


cil and the Chapter groups with 


which | have worked, | give my 
deep appreciation in recognition of 
and their service 
to the INstirute. As I close my two 


years of service as President, I want 


their cooperation 
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R. STECKLER LABORATORIES 


8200 Harvard Ave. Cleveland 5, Ohie 
BRoadway 1-4828 


Research e@ Product Development 
Consultation @ Market Research 
Product & Process Evaluation 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, POLYMERS, COATINGS 
Complete Resin, Polymer & Paint Laboratory 





to say that there has been a lot of 
hard work, but it has been a real joy 
thus to serve the profession. To our 
new president. Dr. Donald B. Keyes, 
I extend our best wishes, and will 
gladly help as he undertakes the work 
of this position. 


Will You Come 


Sept. 8, 1954. Meeting of the AIC Na- 
tional Council and Board of Directors. 
The Chemist's Club, 52 E. 41st St., New 
York, N. Y. Dinner 6 p.m. 


Sept. 16, 1954. AIC Luncheon during 
ACS meeting in New York, N. Y. Dr. 


E. J. Durham, Honorary Chairman; 
John Kotrady, chairman. Speaker Dr. 
Wayne E. Kuhn, “Professional Stand- 
ards and Attitude.” 


May 12, 13, 14, 1955. AIC Annual 
Meeting. Chicago, Illinois. The Chi- 
cago Chapter has appointed Clifford A. 
Hampel to initiate arrangements. 


May, 1956. AIC Annual Meeting. Ten- 
tatively scheduled for Washington, D.C. 
Promoted: Dr. Ernest M. Web- 

er, F.A.1.C., to director of biochem- 

ical research and development, of 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 

te 
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Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.I.C. 





AIC members who are seeking posi- 
tions may place notices in this column 
without charge. 
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Chemists Available 


Research & Development Executive: 
Organic Ph.D. Registered professional en- 
gineer, F.A.I.C. Present head of chemical 
research and development section of in- 
ternationally known firm seeks growth 
position in research coordination, direc- 
tion or management. Box 60, THe CHEM- 
IST. 


Research Chemist: F.A.1.C. Ph.D. 
Age 30. Four years experience in develop- 
ing and improving manufacturing proc- 
esses of aromatic intermediates and fatty 
acids. Box 62, THe CHEMIST. 


Consultant, Industrial. F.A.LC., B.S., 
M.S., and near Ph.D., available for in- 
dustrial consultation, research develop- 
ment, liaison, plant or customer service 
work in organics, plastics, resins, drugs 
and many allied fields. Over 15 years ex- 
perience in industry, highest references. 
Past 5 years directed own laboratory. 
Willing to travel to most areas. Box 64, 
Tue CHEMIST. 


Administrative Engineer: F.A.I.C. 
B.Ch.E. 13 years chemical, fermentation, 
allied industries in project and plant en- 
gineering process development. Chief en- 
gineer, consultant, successful at training 
and supervising engineering and produc- 
tion personnel. Licensed professional en- 
gineer. Age 36. Box 66, THe CHEMIST. 


Chemical Consultant. F.A.1.C. 25 years 
extensive experience in petroleum, organ- 
ics, rubber. Broad analvtical background 
in control and research. Planning, organi- 
zation, operation of laboratories. Desire 
connections on retainer or consultation ba- 
sis. Provide own laboratory. Box 68, THE 
CHEMIST. 








OLDBURY 


1896 


Always to 


help you 


| ae you need to 
know more about proper- 
ties and application data 
for any of the chemicals 
we manufacture, we are 
prepared to give prompt 
and thorough attention 
to your problem. 
Whatever our organi- 
zation has learned in our 
long experience is avail- 
able to every legitimate 
inquirer and all such in- 
quiries are held in the 
strictest confidence. 


OLDBURY 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Plant and Main Office: 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


New York Office: 


19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6,N.Y. 


® 
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PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 

Chemical Tests ° Physical Tests 


Qualification Tests 
3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 





Chemical Engineer. M.A.1.C. Age 30. 
Experienced in rubber, plastics, insula- 
tion. Prefer position in East. Box 600, THE 
CHEMIST. 

Supervisory Chemist, M.S., 7 years 
broad experience in surfactants, agricult- 
ural chemicals, fatty derivatives Seeks po- 
sition offering increased responsibilities, 
technical service, liaison, sales. Admins- 
trative and supervisory experience. Age 
33, family. Box 602, THe CHemist. 


Positions Available 





Chemist, 400-475. B.S. in Chem- 
istry, plus two years in chemical 
laboratory or Master’s degree, plus 
one year’s experience. For informa- 
tion, please write to: 


Joun M. Posecate, Supervisor 


Merit System Council 
429 Arizona State Office Bldg. 
Phoenix, Arizona 











Chemist. Around $400 to start. Loca- 
tion New York City. Work in process de- 
velopment principally in the petroleum 
field. Box 61, Tue CHemust. 


Speaker: Richard L. Moore, 
F.A.L.C., director of personnel and 
assistant treasurer of Foster D. Snell, 
New York, spoke before the 
Draper Chemical Society of New 
York University, April 27th, on “Job 


Opportunities in Chemistry.” 


Inc., 


1954 


Honored: Dr. G._ Frederick 
Smith, F.A.I.C., professor of chem- 
istry at the University of Illinois and 
president of the G. Frederick Smith 
Chemical Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
who received the $1000 Fisher Award 
in Analytical the 
American Chemical Society, in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., March 27th. He was 


‘ 


Chemistry, from 


cited for his “outstanding reputation 
as a professional analytical chemist, 
his unending enthusiasm, abounding 
energy and unusual insight.” Prof. 
Smith, has, “over a lifetime of in- 
tense devotion to teaching, research 
and service, contributed to analytical 
chemistry as much as, or more than, 


any other living American.” 


Elected: Kurt G. Stern, F.A.I.C., 
of the Department of Chemistry, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, as 
chairman of the newly established 
Chemists’ the United 
Jewish Appeal of Greater New York. 
Morris B. Jacobs, F.A.L.C., of the 
Department of Air Pollution Control, 
New York, N. Y., was elected sec- 


retary. 


Division of 


New Operating Divisions: Fs- 
tablished by Pennsylvania Salt Man- 


ufacturing Co., Philadelphia 7, Pa., 
are: Industrial Chemicals and Chem- 
ical Specialties, to function as com- 
plete operating units for the manu- 
facture and sale of their respective 


products. 
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Appointed: Dr. William H. 
Bowman, F.A.I.C., as vice president, 
Operations, of Jefferson Chemical 
Company, Inc., 260 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. He is respon- 
sible for the current operations deal - 
ing with the manufacture and sa!e of 


the company’s products. 


Announced: By Howard Farkas, 
F.A.L.C., vice president and general 
sales manager of The U. S. Stone- 
ware Co., Akron, Ohio, the appoint- 
ment of R. E. Walther as Buffalo 
sales representative for the Chemical 
Ceramics Division, with headquarters 
at 220 Delaware Avenue Buffalo. 

Speaker: Dr. Lincoln T. Work, 
retiring AIC president, before the 
Baltimore Section of the American 
April 30th, on 
“Creation and Measurement of Fins 
Particles.” The membership of the 
Baltimore Chapter of THE Amenri- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS was 


Chemical Society, 


invited to this meeting. 


Announced: By President 
Charles Allen Thomas, Hon. AIC, 
of Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., the appointment of Dr. 
I. B. Johns as senior scientist. This 
position was created to recognize out- 
standing technical accomplishments 
in Monsanto. The only other person 
holding the title is Dr. D. J. Beaver, 


F.A.L.C, 
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AGILENE 


ACID RESISTANT 


Laboratory Ware 


FUNNELS 


BEAKERS and GRADUATED CYLINDERS 


These laboratory items made of 
AGILENE (Polyethylene) are only a 
few of a most complete range manu- 
factured by Agile. 

Being light in weight—unbreakable 
resistant to most corrosive liquids and 
acids handled in laboratories and 
chemical plants, they fill a long wanted 
need and afford considerable savings. 
AGILENE laboratory items can be 
obtained from your local laboratory 
supplier. 


AGILIDE 
Vd of BN 
iy eer 


rEmerican régile 
Corporation 


DEPT < 
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THE LENTO PRESS 
Distinctive Printing 
441 Pearl Street New York, N. Y. 


WOrth 2-5977 
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Opened: A _ health consultation 
service to industry, P.O. Box 142, 
West Hartford 7, Conn., by Dr. 
Lawrence T. Fairhall, F.A.I.C., and 
Dr. Albert S. Gray. Dr. Fairhall 
was formerly scientist director of the 


U.S. Public Health Service. 


Announced: By Dr. Louis Ko- 
enig, F.A.I.C., associate director of 
Southwest Research Institute, San 
Antonio, Texas, the appointment of 
George L. Cunningham to head a 
group of technologists working 
toward the advancement of inorganic 
and chemical 


manufacturing. 


chemistry inorganic 


Appointed: By Brown - Allen 
Chemicals, Inc., Staten Island, N. Y., 
as its agent, M. B. Sweet, 9100 South 
Park Ave., Chicago. Products include 
paint vehicles, lithographic oils and 
specialties, caulking oils and foundry 


core compounds. 


Appointed: C. W. MacMullen, 
F.A.1.C., as manager, Organic Chem- 
Olin 
Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


ical Research, of Industries, 


1954 


Speaker: L. C. Cartwright, 
F.A.LC., of Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
New York 11, N. Y., at the sympo- 
sium on Food Acceptance Testing 
Methodology by the Advisory Board 
on Quartermaster Research and Dev- 
elopment, in Chicago. His paper was 
on “Practical Applications of Trained 
Panel Methodology to Food Evalua- 
tion Problems.” 


Findings: Of a survey made by 
the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, Detroit 21, Michigan, indicate 
that industry considers 28 per cent 
of its present production equipment 
and manufacturing processes as ob- 
solete or inadequate. 


New Publication: By Southwest 
Research Institute, San Antonio, Tex- 
as, a monthly technical calendar for 
free distribution to 25,000 scientists 
and engineers in the region. Charles 
E. Balleisen is editor. 


Announced: By Dr. Charles Al- 
len Thomas, Hon.AIC, the appoint- 
ment of Howard J. Heffernan as di- 
rector of the Purchasing Department 
of Monsanto Chemical Company. 


Moved: The Midwestern office of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., to Board of 
Trade Building, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


New Office: Opened in Phoenix, 
Arizona, by Stanford Research Insti- 
tute of Stanford, California. 
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Honored: Car! Bussow, F.A.I.C., 
at the Annual Founder’s Day Din- 
ner of the Cooper Union Alumni As- 
sociation, New York, N. Y., Februa- 
ry 12, with a citation that reads: 
“Carl Bussow, Class of 1922: For 
outstanding professional achievements 
as consulting engineer and chemist in 
the field 
For selfless devotion to and continued 


of bituminous materials: 
efforts ever since student days on be- 
half of Alma Mater and the 


Alumni Association: This citation is 


our 


hereby awarded by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of The Cooper Union for the 
Advancement of Science and Art.” 


Japan: Is making long-range plans 
for the heavy production of petro- 
chemicals, especially for the manufac- 
ture of plastics, synthetic fibers and 
detergents, Dr. Gustav Egloff, Hon.- 
AIC, stated recently, after his return 
from a tour of that country. “They 
already have established their first 
plant which is producing Saran, to 
make fish 
not rot, mildew, stretch or shrink, 


nets. This material will 
the basic hazards of the fish net in- 


dustry.” 


The Impact: Of Science in the 
Fishing Industry, is the title of a se- 
ries of papers in Monthly Review of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
by Daniel P. Norman, F.A.1.C., pres- 
Skinner & 
Boston, Mass. A bibliography is also 


ident of Sherman, Inc., 


available. 


? 
- 
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Honored: For fifty-years of mem- 
bership in the American Chemical 
Society, during the society’s national 
meeting in Kansas City, Mo., Prof. 
Perry A. Bond, F.A.LC., retired 
from the State University of Iowa 
where he taught from 1918 until 
1948, and Prof. Frederick E. Breit- 
hut, F.A.1L.C., of San Diego, Calif., 
who headed the department of chem- 
istry of Brooklyn College from 1930 
until he retired in World War II. He 
was national of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
from 1928 to 1932. 


president 


Appointed: J. Robert Bonnar, 
F.A.LC., as sales manager, Dyestuff 
Division, General Dyestuff Corpora- 
tion, New York 14, N.Y. He joined 
the company in 1935. 


Elected: W. E. Santoro, F.A.I.C., 
as president of the New York Paint 
& Varnish Production Club. 


Elected: As secretary-treasurer of 
the Society of Rheology, a founder 
society of the American Institute of 
Physics, William R. Willets, F.A.- 
L.C. 

Announced: By R. E. 
F.A.LC., vice president in charge of 
sales of Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 
New York 36, N.Y., the appoint- 


Horsey, 


me 
ment of James L. Stevenson to Gi- 


vaudan’s representatives in Detroit. 
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Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.LC. 


The glass fiber industry is due for ex- 
pansion in the field of large molded pro- 
ducts. 

Today, with our greater understanding, 
there is humility in the minds of all scien- 
tists. The farther we penetrate into na- 
ture’s secrets, the more clearly we see the 
ever-receding frontiers of knowledge. 

—Si Haro_p HARTLEY 

Methionine deficiency, according to pre- 
liminary studies on monkeys by the De- 
partment of Nutrition of the Harvard 
School of Public Health, may be the fore- 
runner of artherosclerosis. 

The new cyanoethylation process for 
treating raw cotton with acrylonitrile, ac- 
cording to the Institute of Textile Techno- 
logy, will result in a new family of tex- 
tile fibers. 
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Streptomycin, an antibiotic, has the 
ability to penetrate plant tissue and then 
spread in an upward-onward course 
through the plant’s circulatory system. 
Knowledge of this systemic action is of 
immediate value to growers preparing to 
use antibiotics in sprays for the control 
of bacterial diseases. It may eliminate the 
need for 100 per cent coverage of plant 
surfaces and thus save on labor and spray 
materials. 


Dalapon (2, 2-dichloropropanoic acid), 
according to preliminary tests, is an effect- 
ive herbicide against narrow-leafed plants 
such as crab, Johnson, and several kinds 
of blue grass. 


Of the combinations, 


cording to Charles W. LaBelle, 70 per 


gas-aerosol ac- 
cent of those tested are more toxic than 
they 
non-toxic become toxic when carried by 


are individually, and in some cases 


aerosol. 





LET C-R EVACTORS 


help improve your health 


This illustration shows two 4-stage 
Evactors in the plant of a leading man- 
ufacturer of vitamins and other phar- 
maceuticals. The same plant uses 
numerous other C-R Evactors of differ- 
ent types—as do the majority of manu- 
facturers in this important field—for 
many different processes, including de- 
odorizing, distilling, drying, refrigera- 
tion, etc. They are as simple as the 
valves that turn them on, yet maintain 
absolute pressures down to a small 
fraction of 1 mm. absolute where 


steady, dependable 
vacuum is extreme- 
ly important. 


This steady, dependable vacuum is 
contributing to the improved health of 
our population by helping to supply 
purer and more potent vitamins, anti- 
biotics and other pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. C-R also supplies Jet Mixers, Jet 
Heaters, Jet Absorbers, Jet Scrubbers, 
Jet Pumps, Jet Condensers and Baro- 
metric Condensers. 


Cro ll-Reynolda C0, IN. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 


REYNOLDS 


17 


751 CENTRAL AVENUE, WESTFIELD, N. J. 


JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


CHILLVACTORS « STEAM JET EVACTORS # CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 
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JARS, POTS, 
CROCKS, TANKS 


High-fired “U.S.” White Chemical Porcelain is chemically 
inert to acids of all concentrations, except hydrofluoric 
acid, to all solvents and to alkalies with the exception of 
hot caustics. 


Jars, pots, tanks, etc., made from “U.S.” Chemical Porce- 
lain are leak-proof, mechanically strong, dense, and of 
virtual zero porosity. Moreover, Porcelain contains no 
iron to be absorbed — absolute assurance that your solu- 
tions will be held contamination-free! 


And porcelain is virtually ageless, making for long main- 
tenance-free service life. No-seam, no-joint construction, 
smooth lustrous surfaces and rounded corners permit 
porcelain receptacles to be cleaned as easily as a china 
dish! 

“U.S.” complete line of Chemical Porcelain pots, jars, 
crocks and tanks include a wide variety of types, with 
capacities ranging from 2/2 to 200 gals. 


Special shapes can be produced in a wide range 
of types and sizes to meet your requirements. 


Write today for Bulletin 410 
which gives full particulars. fe 
A iapeal 


U. S. STONEWARE arocess. 


Akron 9, Ohio DIVISION 





